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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Tux event of the week has been the sudden change in the policy 
of the Court of Vienna. Up to Saturday night, it was under- 
stood that, in the midst of a reactionary Court, the Emperor at 
least stood firm, that he was aware of the necessity of concession, 
and unwilling to commit his House once more to a struggle with 
his people. Monday, however, brought orders which indicate a 
serious change in the ‘‘ reactionary ” direction. The Comitats of 
Hungary have been sternly commanded to desist from reorganiz- 
ing the bases of the old constitution, the elections of refugees 
have been cancelled, and Hungary menaced with “ energetic 
measures” of repression. The Ilungarians are wild with rage, 
and accuse the Vienna Cabinet of premeditated treachery. The 
Kaiser, they affirm, is no sooner relieved by the Italian elections 
of the dread of an attack upon Venetia, than he nullifies all his 
promises, and once more appeals to force. One Comitat, 
that of Honth, has replied energetically, that it will re- 
spect the laws, but that all orders issued without the 
sanction of the Diet are illegal. The remaining Comitats 
will display equal spirit; and the Hungarians, worn out with 
promises, are reported to be once more determined to appeal to 
arms. They are now masters of the situation. All Count Ca- 
vour’s moderation and Garibaldi’s concessions, all the efforts of 
England to avert war, and all the unwillingness of the French 
Emperor to risk a general conflagration just yet, will be vain if 
Hungary appeals to arms. Neither Italy nor France are likely 
to lose so good an opportunity of carrying out their respective 
objects. With Italy on one flank and Hungary on the other, 
with a bankrupt treasury, and an ill-concealed feud with St. 
Petersburg, the Austrian empire stands in danger of actual dis- 
solution. That event would be a calamity for Europe so serious, 
that even the enemies of the House of Hapsburg may unite with 
its best friends in urging it to moderation. 


Simultaneously with the rumours of Hungarian insurrection, 
we have reports of vast armaments in France. A large addi- 
tion is to be made at once to the superior grades of the marine. 
The instruction of the troops is to terminate by the Ist of 
March. ‘Troops are said to be concentrating quietly towards the 
German frontier, and changes in equipment are talked of, some- 
what too costly to be attempted in view of enduring peace. 
The courts of Europe have been assured during the week that 
the Emperor desires no war; but a man’s preparations are not 
always in accordance with his desires. France, undoubtedly, is 
arming, whether with a purpose or simply to meet eventualities, 
the first movement in Hungary will explain. 





Admiral Persano is at last free to act against Gaeta, and the 
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' of the peacemakers throughout Europe will be in vain. 





fortress has for three days been exposed to a most destructive 
fire. The result, however, has not been equal to expectation. 
The fort is strong, and the King holds on with a grim tenacity, | 
which, in spite of his character, Englishmen are half tempted to | 
admire. Meanwhile, the interior of both Naples and Sicily re- | 
main in a state of chronic anarchy. The army needed to root | 
out brigandage is employed before Gaeta, and bands of ruffians, 
aided by Francis the Second and not discouraged by Monsignor | 
de Merode, make loyalty an excuse for massacre and pillage. 
The population of Rome are organizing themselves under Na- 
tional Committees, but they are powerless against the French, | 
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and of the withdrawal of the French there is as yet no one sign. 
The most cheering fact reported from Italy is that free insti- 
tutions have escaped one more trial, and the majority of the 
Italian Parliament will be men faithful to the policy of Cavour. 
No event could occur so fatal to the cause of Italian liberty as 
the triumph, however momentary, of the partizans of Mazzini, 





The Government of Prussia evidently expects that the efforts 
The 
King has announced to the Army his anticipation of a war in 
which Prussia must conquer or be ‘‘ annihilated ;” and through- 
out Germany military preparations are reported as incessant. 
At the same time, the dispute between Denmark and the Diet, 
so long impending, appears to have reached a crisis. The King 
of Denmark, while removing some grievances about the language 
used in the schools, has refused to make further concessions to 
the Diet, and apparently rejected the proposals made by England 
with a view to peace. As Denmark is allied to France, and 
Northern Germany inaccessible to reason on the claims of the 
Holsteiners, the slightest collision may produce an European 
war, 





The quiet which has fled from Europe has not taken refuge in 
America, The intelligence from the United States, with one or 
two cheering items, on the whole increases the probability of im- 
mediate civil war. Five States have now formally seceded, and 
two more are in open conflict with the Federal Government. 
South Carolina, indeed, may be said to be already at war, or in 
rebellion, the phrase varying with the sympathies of the obser- 
ver. She has driven a federal vessel, carrying federal troops to 
a federal fortress, out of the harbour by a cannonade, If this 
be not war, the rules of international law must be greatly modi- 
fied. The President, though determined to reinforce Fort Sump- 
ter, if he should ‘‘ destroy Charleston,” still speaks of peace, but 
the North is slowly rousing itself to war. Pennsylvania and 
New York have voted troops and money to “ enforce the laws,” 
and the North almost unanimously denies the right of any State to 
secede. The masses also are beginning to move; and, if the 
matter is once taken out of the hands of the State Legislatures, 
the advocates of moderation will be powerless. It is vain to 
predict ; but the events reported this week have all a clear ten- 
dency to civil war. Every compromise yet suggested has been 
rejected ; and the Republicans express more and more distinctly 
their determination not to remodel the Constitution—that is, to 
accept no compromise whatseever. The actual point of conflict, 
if it is to come, will probably be Washington, which both par- 
ties claim as their own—the South as situate in a Slave State, 
the North as the federal capital, As yet, there are only ru- 
mours of slave insurrections ; but, in two States at least, extra 
precautions have been adopted to guard against that contingency. 


Tales of distress still form the staple of our domestic inteili- 
gence. The Police courts have been almost exclusively occupied 
during the week with the relief of destitution. The flow of 
money to this end is; still free, but there is a reaction observ- 
able against almsgiving. Too much of the sum bestowed 
has, it is said, gone to foster idleness; and entire trades, 
markedly journeymen plumbers, are accused of avoiding work 
when it is to be obtained. The accusation is probably unjust ; 
all trades having borne their sufferings with a singular patience 
and absence of irritation. But the statement marks a recoil in 
public opinion, which will probably increase the disposition to 
amend, the working of the Poor-law in the great towns. 


The rapid and heavy fall in the value of all American Secu- 
rities, consequent on the political agitation, has exercised a great 
and singular effect on our own Money Market. Hosts of private 
speculators, tempted by the quotations, have shipped gold for 
New York, with orders to buy shares, stocks, and cotton, with- 
out limit. Upwards of three millions have thus been shipped. 
The Stocks, of course, under this pressure rose rapidly, so 


| rapidly that the last quotations were often 30 per cent higher the 


first. 


The Scrip has been sent in quantities to England, where 
it is often only saleable at a loss of 10 or 15 per cent. 
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has risen 8 per cent, and if the last shipments (the object of 
which is not known) were intended for speculation, the loss to 
the country will be severe—far beyond the mere loss on Stocks 
purchased, The constant withdrawal of gold raises the rate of 
discount, and the competition for cotton drives up not simply the 
amount bought, but the entire crop. The rise in prices will 
speedily limit speculation, but meanwhile heavy amounts have 
been withdrawn from ordinary and less speculative business. A 
mad rush of this kind affects the Market more severely than a 
sudden demand from the Bank of France. 





The harvest of 1860 is pronounced by competent authority 
to be, on the whole, the most deficient gathered in for the past 
twenty-five yeors, The grain is wanting in bulk and weight, 
and the total loss is not less than 4,000,000 quarters. The 
deficiency must be supplied from other countries, and will raise 
our importations from five to eight millions of quarters of wheat 
and flour, to the further depletion of the Money Market. With 
large stocks of grain to purchase, and incessant rumours of war, 
Consols are likely to continue to rule low. 


~ 

Che Court. 
Tue QUEEN gave audience on Tuesday to General von Bonin, who pre- 
sented letters from the King of Prussia ; to Count Bernstorit, the Prussian 
Ambassador; and to Lord John Russell. 

Her Majesty has walked and driven out. The Prince Consort skated 
on Tuesday, and has been out shooting, accompanied by Count Bern- 
storff, the Honourable F. Stonor, and the Earl of Tankerville. 

The list of guests at Windsor Castle includes the names of Prince 
Philip of Wurtemberg, Lord Palmerston, General von Bonin, the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord John Russell, the Marquis and Marchioness of West- 
minster, the Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess Mary, the Speaker, 
and Mr, and Mrs, Benjamin Disraeli. 





‘ se 
Che Alrtropalis, 

The Police Magistrates have this week been engaged in winding up 
their labours as volunteer relieving officers. Vast sums have been sent 
to them, and continue to be sent. They have displayed unwearied zeal 
and carefulness, and they have been cheerfully backed by the police, 
who have been publicly thanked, through their inspectors, for their 
admirable conduct. The necessity for occupying the time of the magis 
trates has raised, in full foree, the whole question of Poor-law adminis- 
tration, On Wednesday, the Guardians and Directors of the Poor of the 
Metropolis held a conference at the London Coffeehouse, Alderman 
Sidney in the chair. He commented on the unequal incidence of the 
poor-rate in different places, and said that if we have a poor- at all, 
we should have one that would adequately mect a time of pressure. The 
mecting, after some discussion, adopted a resolution, declaring “ the 
laws of scttlement and chargeability of the poor are oppressive ; that they 
obstruct the building of proper dwellings for the poor, and lead to that 
overcrowding so complained of; that there should be an approximate 
equalized rate for the poor over an extended area; and that the laws of 
settlement and removal should be abolished.” It was also resolved to 
present a memorial to the Home Secretary. 
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Chelsea and Kensington are never weary of knocking at the door of 
the constitution. Once or twice, they have obtained the repre- 
sentation they seek, and their claim stands first on the list. On Monday, 
a public meeting was held in Chelsea to keep the claim before the public 
eye, and to sustain the spirit of the would-be borough. ‘They ask that 
the seats forfeited by corrupt St. Albans should | 
they propose that a bill should be brought into Parli 
demand. 

Mr. Edwin James met his constituents in Hall's Riding School, Albany 
Street, on Monday, and disecoursed to them upon the topics of the last 
session ipropos to the session about to commence. Ile is ready to accept 
instalments of Reform ; but, if it is proposed to settle the question for a 
quarter of a century, the measure must be a comprehensive one. The 
rate-book ought to be the electoral register of England. Mr. James 
thinks the Government should stake its existence on a Reform Bill. As 
to the address to Lord Palmerston, recommending a reduction of expen- 
diture, he had not signed it, and did not intend to sign it. He recom- 
mended Members to imitate the constancy and fidelity of—Mr. Williams, 
when Estimates come under discussion, and then their object would be 
achieved. Mr. Wy!d, Mr. Williams, and Sir James Duke, also made 


speeches, 


a 





nearly 








ven to them, and 
nt to fulfil their 





At a general meeting of the Church Institution, on Monday, Mr. 
Beresford Hope and Mr. Roundell Palmer spoke very strongly against 
the adoption of Mr. Disracli’s cry of “ No Surrender,” in the matter of 
Chureh-rates. Mr. Hope said the Church and Dissent are new on * an 
equal political platform.” 1f Churchmen take up the cry of ** No Surren- 
der !” the whole force of dissent will form a formidable political phalanx. 
Hie is for a bill of exemptions. Mr. Rounde!l Palmer said that it would be 
unfortunate if the Church adopted the principle of no surrender “ in 
connexion with a political manifesto coming from a high quarter not long 
ago. If that political support were given tor political purposes, it would 
not be long betore it would be withdrawn for political purposes, also.” 
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A Mr, Organ obtained the insertion of name on the register of the 
Medical Council, by representations which afterwards proved to be false. 
The Council, discovering this, ordered his name to be erased, declaring that 
the entry was “‘ fraudulently made,” and that Organ had been guilty of 
** infamous conduct in a professional respect.” Organ then applied to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, and obtained a rule for a mandamus, direeting the 
restoration of his name. The Registrar of the Council showed cause why 
the rule should not be made absolute. The Court ordered the rule to be 
discharged, Organ, had ample opportunities of answering the charges 














omnenigass 
brought against him before the Medical Counei!, and on which that body 
acted, but he had not doneso. The Act gave them power to erase an; 
entry “ fraudulently or incorrectly made.” Rule discharged, with costs, 

A Mr. Doubleday was called upon by the Northumberland Magistrates ¢) 
produce certain books relating to property in mines, in order that the ip. 
formation therein contained might guide them in fixing a standard for a 
county rate. Mr. Doubleday, alleging that he held the books in his priygg, 

capacity, refused to produce them. For this he was summoned; but the 
Justices held that he could not, by the statute, be compelled to produce 
books of a private nature. A case was then submitted to the Court 9 
Queen's Bench, and they have decided that the Justices came to a wrong 
conclusion, and that the plea of Mr. Doubleday would not hold good, The 
case was, therefore, remitted to the Justices; but without costs. 

During the strike of last year, William Walsby was convicted by a policy 
magistrate of the offence of unlawfully endeavouring by threats to compel 
a builder ‘‘to limit the description of his workmen;”’ in other words, to 
discharge the men who had signed the “ declaration,” that they did not be. 
long to any society which interfered between masters and men. Walsby 
appealed against the conviction. The Court of Queen’s Bench held that j; 
isa ‘threat’? within the meaning of the statute for men to combine, 
attempt by combination, to coerce an employer; and confirmed the conyje. 
tion. It seems that one man may rightfully give an employer the alterna. 
tive of discharging an obnoxious servant, or of losing his services ; but not 
several men acting together, “with the object of preventing the master 
from exercising his discretion, and to coerce him.” 

A ease of much interest has been heard and decided in the Divorce Court, 
Mrs. Lavinia Jannetta Horton Ryves, of Clarence Road, Kentish Town, 
petitioned under the Legitimacy Declaration Act for a declaration that her 
father, John Thomas Serres, and Olive, his wife, were lawfully married, 
and that she was their lawful child and a natural born subject of he 
Majesty. The mother of Mrs. Ryves was a lady proclaimed to be the lawful 
daughter of Henry Frederick, Duke of Cumberland, the brother of George 
IL1., by Olive, the daughter of the Reverend Dr. Wilmot. The marriage 
between the Duke of Cumberland and Olive Wilmot was said to have beep 
legally solemnized on the 4th of March, 1767. Mrs. Ryves appeared in 
person, and supported her petition. Her father was married to her mother 
at Warwick in 1791; she born at Liverpool in 1797, and she was married 
in 1822 to Anthony Thomas Ryves, from whom she was divorced 4 mensi 
et thoro in 1841. She stated in evidence that her father and mother 
separated by mutual consent, and that her mother * lived in various 
parts of the West-End of London and moved in the first circles.” The 
original register, containing an entry of her baptism, was put in; butit 
was almost illegible from tlie effect of damp, «nd an attempt was made to 
restore it by writing over it. Mr. Godwin, formerly private secretary to 
the late Queen Adelaide, identified Mrs. Rvves as the daughter of Olive, 
wife of John Thomas Serres. The Judge Ordinary said—** We think the 
petitioner has established that for which she contends. That John Thomas 
Serres and Olive Wilmot were lawfully married on the Ist of September, 
1791, is sufticiently established, for we have the certificate of that marriage, 
It is also clear to us that the petitioner has proved the other allegations— 
that she is the lawful daughter of that marriage, and that she is a subject 
of the Crown. We, therefore, affirm these three propositions. We make 
our decree that the petitioner's parents were lawfully married, that she is 
their lawful child, and a subject of this realm.”’ 

Mrs. Ryves—** My lords, I am most grateful to you for the trouble 
you have taken.” 

The Judge Ordinary—‘* Nobody owes the Court any thanks for doing 
justice.” 

Mrs. Ryves then retired, having reccived the congratulations of several 
friends, 

Mr. John Henry Gurney, one of the Members for King’s Lynn, has pe- 
titioned the Court of Divorce for « dissolution of his marriage with Mary 
Jane Gurney, on the ground of adultery. Mr. Gurney and his wife lived 
happily together until 1859. In his service was one William Taylor, a 
footman, the son of respectable parents in Nerfolk, who had given him a 
fair education. In November, 1859, Taylor was dismissed, for some cause 
not explained. Mr, and Mrs. Gurney returned to London from Norfolk 
early in December, and on the 12th, Mrs. Gurney left her home, and took 
up her abode with William Taylor. She sent her * poor husband ” a letter, 
saying, ** I have, indeed, left you and our poor children, but you know my 
heart has long been another’s; and, therefore, I could not be happy with 
you any more.” And she ended with a request that ** Dick,” her pet dog, 
some books, and her “‘ work’? might be sent to 216, Marylebone Road, 
where she was living with William Taylor, Evidence was brought to show 
that they travelled and lived together as man and wife, in England ar 
France, and so far the petitioner’s case was proved, but the decree of disso- 
lution was suspended, in order to give an opportunity for a future appliea- 
tion as to the disposal of Mrs. Gurney’s property, part of which, we believe, 
is claimed by Mr. Gurney on behalf of his children. 

The Honourable Dudiey Ryder and his wife having separated and filed 
petitions and cross petitions against each other in the Divorce Court, the 
Judge Ordinary was called upon to make an order touching the custody of 
the children. He did so, and confined it to those under sixteen years ol 
age. Mrs. Ryder appealed, contending that the Court ought to make an 
order respecting the children over sixteen years of age, but a full Court has 
decided that the statute does not empower the Court to make any sueb 
order; that, in faet, the Court has no jurisdiction over children who ar 
sixteen years of age. 

A very singular case came before the Court on Thursday. Margaret Lea 
Beavan petitioned for a declaration that her marriage with James M*Mahon, 
respondent in the cause, was null and void. Miss Beavan, or Mrs. 
M‘Mahon, as it may be, is the daughter of a surgeon at Liverpoo!. Meeting 
with a “ disappointment,” and being at the same time introduced ly ** the 
cook”? to M‘Mahon, conductor of an omnibus, without rhyme or reason she 
consented to marry him, on condition that he would not claim ber for tw 
years. It was arranged that her name * Lea” should be omitted in the 
licence, to prevent suspicions on the part of the Surrogate; that it should 
be declared that she had resided a fortnight where she had not resided; 
and M‘Mahon, to make matters sure, falsely deseribed himself and his 
abode. These conditions were carried out ; they were married, and they 
parted on the spot. The truth soon came to light, and Mr. Beavan cou- 
menced the suit, but dying, it has been continued by his daughter. 

The case of Streatfeild has again come before the Bankruptey Court this 
week. Mr. Karslake, for the assignees, drew a vivid picture of the reckless 
course pursued by the firm, and put in a tabular statement, showing the 
amount of genuine trade carried on with the eleven failed houses, and the 
amount of ** accommodation’’ granted to each between the Ist of January, 
1857, and the 2d of July, 1860. It amounts to no less than 4,942,000. 
Mr. Watkins, for the Discount Houses, and Mr. Linklater, for Leyland and 
Bullins, bankers at Liverpool, denounced the conduct of the bankrupts 
the strongest terms, Mr. Watkins declaring that the bankrupts had been 
guilty of fraud and misrepreseutation. 
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Mr. John Evan Griffiths, an Essex farmer, has committed suicide under 


- ritted 
very painful circumstances. 


e resided in London, and in driving home a 
few days ago, accidentally knocked down a drunken man, w ho died from th 
‘uries he received. Mr. Griffiths never re 


in - 2 
fing into a state of melancholy, hung himself. 





wered from the shock; and, 
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A collision took place on the Londo: 














18th, and three or four persons were sever ly injured. a 
wise. An ‘auxiliary mail train started ata quarter } iin, la 
ho i e inu : va ""} a y 
«short mail train’? started at twenty minutes past mn Nesp Ayes 

8 seh : 
greasy and the train in front, which had not gone fa we 
forced up the incline, Yet, although the train stood the ! 
aware of it, and as a matter of ¢ vurse the second train ran ¢ 
Cause of the accident: starting one train on the same rails on! minutes 
behind another. 

Prouinrial, 
The Conservatives of South Wilts have found a candidate for th 


‘ ( 
seat vacated by Lord Herbert of Lea. No f wer than 1200 electors have 
signed a requisition to Licutenant-Colonel Bathurst, son of Sir IL. 
Bathurst, of Clarendon Park; and he has consented to stand, asking the 
electors for their votes “as Conservatives :” but his conserv 
’ the adoption of Mr. Disracli’s ery of “ No Surren- 

He is for any measure which, 

) ? . th. 


} 
isin a 





not go the length of the 
der” on the question of cl 
while ameliorating the law of church-rates, does nut deprive the Chur 
of her proper dues. Col mel Bathurst makes “the vindi ation of the 
independ nee” of South Wilts a prominent point in his address. 

Mr. Grove is determined to carry on : 
Colonel Bathurst ; and, although the ri 1 
signed by 1200, nearly one-half the constituency, it is nevertheless sais 
that Mr. Grove will win. 

There are now three candidates for the vacant seat at Lei 
Heygate, Conservative; Mr. Ifarris, Liberal: and Wr. P. 


Radical. hus the Liberal party, with an undoubted maj 
1 ch f senting Leik 


1urch-rates, 











vided; and a Tory stands a good chance of repre 
called upon Mr, Thomas Barnes to be¢ 
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The Liberals of Bolton hav 





a candidate for the seat vacated by Mr. Crook, 
The Hop Duties Repeal League heid a large meeting at Canterbury 
on Saturday, Sir Brook Bridges in the chair. Lord Holmesdale, 


Dodson, Mr. Beresford Hope, made speeches in favour ef the obj 
they are leagued to obtain. The watchword is “in the name of 
Trade, total and immediate repeal;” the tactics those of Mr, Cobden 
and Mr. Bright. The managers of the agitation call for money and 
petitions ; and propose to ’ the Louse of Commons, But t 
be successful imitators of the original leaguers, they must step over th 
boundaries of Kent and Sussex, and go down into Lancashi 

The Members for Lecds attended a meeting of the Leeds Chamber of 
Commerce on Wednesday, and, at the re 
made speeches. Mr. Beecroft touched upon the 
and recommended that the hands of Government should be 
that an efficient measure 1 it be obtained. 


** canvass’ ) 





st of the gentlemen present, 
Bankruptcy question, 


strengthened, 












His advice was that they should tell the Government what it is that t! 
public interests require, and leave it to the Crown lawyers ou ‘ 
most apt machinery to supp! ir wants, What they 1 is, t 











seemed to him, to sweep away existing anon \ 
new provisions, to keep in view the great  princip! 
bankruptey was orig y designed, All ad t 
mercantile code of trading England that the 
tribunal to deal with det vho are traders, anoth 
bunal to deal with debtors who are not traders, and 
tribunal to distribute amon ‘ 

The remedy is to apply one law to all, snd to make all amenable to t} 


same Court; but opinions differed as to what onght to be the law and the 












their creditor 
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Court. The great prin ipl sof a good law, h ever, to enabl i - 
ditors to realize to the best advantage the assets of an insolvent, to prever 
concealment, to upset preferences, to divide the assets speedily, equally, and 
economically, and to release the honest and punish the di bt 
} +] 


Mr. Baines occupied himself with 
French treaty ; and the Chamber passed a 1 


pronouncing 





solution 








Cobden “ for his indefatigable labours in this cause.” 

Manchester seems at last to have awakened to a sense of the dang 

hich she has been lone “od by « bstinate adherence ne m 
whieh she has been long place: vy an obstinate adherence to one main 
source of cotton supply. On Tuesday, a large meetin is held in the 





Town-hall, called by the provisional directors of the Cotton Company 
(Limited) ; the Mayor presiding. The first resolution, moved by Mr. 
John Chectham, regretting the disturbances in America, pointed out t) 
evils that would arise were there a failure of a due supply of cotton, H 
wished the mecting to adopt the principle that we ought not to depend 
mainly on one source of supply. To do so, is contrary to the rule that 
influences the trading class in all other cases. The stock of cotton on 
hand has not exceeded fifteen weeks’ consumption on an average of 
eight years. The question must no longer be trifled with; and he re- 
commended that they should at once set about enlarging <he area of 
supply. Mr. Pender put forth the same views— 

the history of cotton-growing in America was the greatest possible en- 
couragement to us to ‘* go-ahead’? likewise in India. Seventy-five years 
ago, labour was imported into America to grow cotton, under Anglo-Saxon 
direction. With the same energy and facilities in India, we might hope for 
the same results in a much shorter time, considering the extent of land 
only requiring to be tilled, and the amount of labour that only required 
encouragement. He believed that the agency requisite was not so much 
cotton-growing company as a banking company, which should offer facili- 
ties at fair rates to growers of cotton, and that Englishmen should settle in 
India, availing themselves, as we did in this country, of such banking faci- 
lities, and dealing fairly h the native for his cotton, paying him accord- 
ing to the quality. At the same time, it should be borne in mind that our 
exports to America were falling off, not only through the present distur- 
bances, but from the large increase of manufactures in that country. In the 
same way, other countries were actively competing with us, “We were 
bound, therefore, to look out for other markets, and if India could supply 
England with cotton, she could be paid for it in our manufactures, If the 
present drain of gold to pay for cotton was to continue, it would bring about 
a state of things which would materially alter the value of property. 
This cotton question was, therefore, to be looked upon as one of self-preser- 
vation. 

Mr. Bazley, M.P., expressed his regret that “the trade ” did not sup- 
port him when, three months ago, he urged them to promote measures 
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but the educational requirementsof all the poor would be properly attended to. 
The charge upon the Education department, it appeared, while this grant 
to the Ragged Schools was in existence, was 27,000/. a year; but, in conse- 
quence of withholding that grant, the amount was reduced to 5500/., and 

lr. Lowe boasted that a saving of 22,000/. had been eflected. He trusted 
that no one there would think the sum a large one for the purpose ; but in 
the view he had long entertained as to the mode in which education should 
be assisted by the State, he felt certain that the day would come when, if 
this centralizing svstem of doing everything from an office in London were 
adopted, the amount of that national grant would become so great, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would raise his voice against it. Already had 
this been seen in the course pursued by Mr. Gladstone, who was the first 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to openly speak against the grant, although 
others had not liked ita whit the better. But when they considered what 
had been done by these Ragged Schools, was 22,000/. or even 27,000/. at all 
too large a sum to spend out of the State funds in their support ? 

Mr. M. D. Hill spoke in favour of a State provision for the education 
of children. The Reverend Mr. Bache, Unitarian Minister, made a bold 
stand for the efficacy of Voluntaryism. Dr. Guthrie brought up the re- 
sults of his large experience in Edinburgh to show the beneficial effects 
of the Ragged School system on the juvenile population. 

The resolutions adopted declared that the State is bound to “ insure 
means of education for all children” whose parents are too poor or too 
ignorant to provide it; that the Government grant does not reach the 
neglected and morally destitute ; that the Ragged Schools which provide 
for them cannot permanently stand by voluntary aid alone; and that 
it is the duty of the State to give liberal financial aid to such schools, 
availing itself, as in the case of Reformatories, of that voluntary effort 
which is an essential condition of success. 

In the evening, the Conference met and confirmed the resolution 
adopted in the morning. Dr, Guthrie made an animated, humorous, and 
instructive speech, showing what has been done in Edinburgh and in 
other parts of Scotland, where the establishment of Ragged Schools has 
been attended with the most complete success. He invited the meeting 
to go with him to Edinburgh,—* paying your own expenses, mind,” — 
and there he promised to show them what respectable men and women 
have come out of the Ragged Schools. 

“*T'll tell you, now: when they were getting up banquets to the soldiers 
of the Crimea, and to all the grand Members of Parhament, we thought 
we'd give a banquet to our ragged bairns, who had fought as great a battle 
as any Crimean soldier; and far harder, too. Allof a sudden, the thing was 
resolved on; all of a sudden, the thing was done. We have them, you know 
—these ragged school scholars that were—cutting down the forests in Ame- 
rica; we have them herding sheep in Australia; we have them in the 
Navy ; and—what d’ye think ?—there was an ovd thing in this way; we 
had a competition among boys in the Navy, and the ragged school boys 
carried off the highest prizes. We have them in the Army, too. Just the 
other day, I had in my drawing-room one of my ragged school scholars. 
* What was he doing there?’ you ask. Well, he was just standing beside a 
very pretty girl, dressed like a duchess, with an enormous crinoline, and all 
that. (Loud laughter.) There he was; and on his breast he carried 
three medals. He had fought the battles of his country in the Crimea; he 
had gone up the deadly march to Lucknow, and rescued the women, and the 
children, and our soldiers there (Cheers); and I was proud of my ragged 
school boy, when I saw him with his honours. (Renewed cheering.) 
Well, as I said, we resolved to give a banquet ; we furnished one of our best 
rooms, and had it brilliant with gas, and laurel, and ivy, and the coral- 
beaded holly—and the quantity of tea and toast! It isn’tto be told. We 
just sent away through Edinburgh, and in a day we got 150, all doing for 
themselves. I was master of the ceremonies. So I heard a great rush of 
feet—I was standing at the door, you know, to receive my company, and I 
could not believe my eyes when 1 saw the succession of good-looking re- 
spectable young men, and the succession of comely, virtuous-looking, happy 
young women. A girl came up, smiling, and she said, * You will remember 
me, Dr. Guthrie. This is my man.’ And then a great, big, honest-looking, 
burly fellow came up, and he said, * You will remember me, Doctor. This 
is my wife.” And they filled that room. I never saw a more respectable 
company ; and how they laughed and sang! And we prayed, too; we prayed, 
and we gave them good advice. I never spent a happier night—no, not in 
the greatest, noblest house I was ever in—than I spent when I entertained 
my ragged school children. Well, that is what we have done ; and what we 
have done in Edinburgh has been done in every town in Scotland. We hear 
of Reformatories. I was at Paisley, speaking of ragged schools, a fortnight 
ago, and the Sheriff was there, and he spoke, too. He said that ragged 
schools had been the blessing of the town of Paisley. They had, he said, 
built a reformatory for reform young criminals, and they could not get a 
tenant for it—the ragged school at Paisley had caught every child before he 
went over the precipice, and there was a reformatory ‘ to be let.’ (Cheevs.) 
And if the work goes on there will be prisons to be let—the prisons will be 
in the happy condition that the prison of a town in Fife that I passed 
through was in. I was passing by the prison, when I heard a tiddle play- 
ing, and I asked a man what was the meaning of a fiddle in a prison. * Oh,’ 
he said, ‘There’s nobody to put into the prison, so they have made it 
a dancing school.’ ’’ (Cheers and laughter.) 

The schools of art in connexion with the Committee of Privy Council 
on Education, are now 84 in number. They are said to thrive very well 
“in large towns,” but it is difficult to establish them and keep them up 
in a flourishing condition in the smaller towns. Nevertheless, Mr. Wil- 
liam Cowper, conscious of the risk, attended a meeting held in Hertford 
on the 18th, to establish a school of art in that small town. He regards 
drawing as “‘ an important branch of public and popular education,” and 
not as a mere accomplishment. He, therefore, offers to the artisans of 
Hertford, the means of obtaining useful training in drawing in return 
for the small payment of two shillings per month: and for similarly 
small payments children and adults of both sexes may attend morning 
classes. The power of drawing accurately is of great service to all me- 
chanics, and of very great service to some, Then, drawing, develops the 
habit of observation, and cultivates the taste. ‘I believe,’ said Mr. 
Cowper, “that the remarkable way in which our English china has got 
ahead of the French and German china, is very much owing to the fos- 
tering aid of the School of Art at Stoke-upon-Trent” Mr. Cowper 
moved, and Sir M. Farquhar seconded a resvlution, declaring it desirable 
to establish a School of Art at Hertford. 





Chatham and Rochester are at present somewhat unpleasantly situated. 
Burglarious soldiers steal through the streets at night and commit rob- 
beries. In consequence, it is said, of leave being too readily granted, the 
worst characters find abundant opportunities for the indulgence of their crimi- 
nal propensities. ‘The attention of General Eyre has been called to the facts 


iS, 
Where are the patrols? In the convict prison at Chatham, there hag of 
late been such an amount of insubordination, that several of the ring. 
leaders, old offenders undergoing severe sentences, have been removed ty 
Pentonville and Millbank. At one time, a serious outbreak was appre. 
hended, but authority prevailed, and order is restored. The ‘“ lifers,” ang 
ten years’ penal servitude men, were the originators of the mutiny. 

The Leeds Magistrates, have sent one Purchon, a schoolmaster, to prison 
for two months, to his great astonishment. He had committed an “ agora. 
vated assault’? upon a pupil nine years of age, that is, he beat the child 
unmercifully because the little thing ‘* laughed at, and irritated him.” The 
Magistrates very properly remarked that a man who could act in that way 
is ** unfit to be a schoolmaster.”” ‘ 

The * tamping”’ of grenades and fusees in our military laboratories jg 
always a service of danger. A highly combustible composition is ramme 
down with a copper rod ; and, if rammed too roughly, it explodes by concus. 
sion. The carelessness or inexpertness of an engineer caused an explosion 
in a workshop of the engineers at Chatham. One of the men fired the com. 
position he was ramming ina fusee, by giving it too many blows ; the fire 
caught the loose composition, and finally a mass of gunpowder, in a barrel, 
The explosion mail more than a dozen men, some severely, but killed 
none on the spot, shook the whole building to the foundation, blew one side 
out, and rolled up the lead on the roof. 

A boiler exploded at Wolverhampton, killing two men. An inspection of 
the wreck showed that ‘* some of the appliances were of the most primitive 
and dangerous kind, and the men who had the engines in charge lament- 
ably ignorant of the duties they had undertaken to perform.” 

The Coroner's Jury, sitting to inquire into the cause of the accident on 
the Shrewsbury and Hereford Railway, when two women were killed, have 
had the courage to append a recommendation to the verdict of ** Accidental 
Death,’’ which goes to the root of the evil. The Jury recommend that 
‘the Shrewsbury and Hereford Railway Company do use @ better quality 
of iron for the tires of the wheels of their rolling stock ;” and that they 
should provide a communication between the driver and guard. 

Additional evidence respecting the explosion in the Risca colliery con- 
tinues to be taken. John Thomas, a miner, said that there were three or 
four yards of gus in his stall on the morning of the explosion. Derrick, the 
fireman, had deposed that he visited this place, and found all right; if 
Thomas speak truly, Derrick could not have done so, or could not have ob- 
served the gas. Thomas said he did not report the presence of gas, as he 
should have done, from a fear of being “‘sacked,”’ but he admitted that he 
had never known a man to be cischarged for reporting the existence of gas 
in the pit. Thomas Phillips also said that gas escaping from ‘old work- 
ings’’ sometimes filled his stall, but on the morning of the explosion it was 
clear. Not long ago, Derrick had exploded the gas in the next *‘ head- 
ing;’’ English, the other fireman, refusing to do so, because ** there was 80 
much gas about that it was dangerous.” 

Other witnesses have given evidence tending to show that the pit, con- 
trary to previous reports, was in an unsatisfactory state, in consequence of 
the arrangements for adequate ventilation being out of order. Doors were 
open which ought to have been shut; and hence the air escaped into the 
upeast shaft too rapidly. Gas was abundant, and the stalls and ways were 
very irregularly examined, according to these workmen, 

Two witnesses, however, who worked ‘near Thomas, state that they did 
not observe gas in the pit, but Thomas, reéxamined, maintains his first 
statement without shrinking, and a personal examination of the pit, gal- 
lantly made by Mr. Brough, showed that the witnesses who contradicted 
him are not wholly to be relied on. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Honourable Arthur Gordon, it is stated, will contest, in the 
Liberal interest, the county of Aberdeenshire. The Tories are very 
strong in that quarter, but Mr. Gordon is peculiarly qualified to rally a 
party to beat them. 

Mr. James Syme, of Edinburgh, has drawn public attention to the 
treatment of our soldiers in barracks—much improved now to what it 
was ten years ago. In the Castle of Edinburgh, he says, the married 
men are * stowed away” in low, narrow, ill-ventilated rooms, on a 
ground floor. The walls are six feet high, the area of each room twenty 
square feet. One small window lights each room. ‘Each of these sin- 
gular apartments ” contains “ three married couples with from six to ten 
children.” The single men are “packed into storehouses, with crazy 
| skylights and stone floors;” the beds at night covering the whole floor 
and overlapping each other. The regiment thus treated is the 78th 
Highlanders, who did such good service in India. It is a shameful fact 
that this old castle is the only infantry barrack in Edinburgh. 
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Patrick Lunnay, was executed at Glasgow on the 18th, for the murder of 
Joseph Cassidy. The murder was a brutal one. Lunnay used a knife, and 
inflicted fourteen wounds on his friend. Buta jury, as juries will, recom- 
mended Lunnay to mercy, why, none can tell, and the sentence of death, 
suspended for two months, has at last been executed. 


IRELAND. 

The Orangemen of Derry are incorrigible. Some time since, Mr. 
Robert Peel Dawson, one of the county Members, promised to deliver a 
lecture at the Derry Mechanics’ Institute; but about the same time 
he, in Parliament, condemned the disgraceful conduct of the Orangemen 
at Derrymacash. The ’Prentice Boys then declared they would receive 
Mr. Dawson as the “ brethren” received the Bishop of Down at Bel- 
fast, and hoot him out of the leeture-room. Nothing daunted, Mr. Daw- 
son went to Derry, and endeavoured to keep his promise ; but the riotous 
population of that ancient town refused to hear him, crying, “* Put him 
out,” “ Lift him,” &ce. He contended manfully for some time against 
the uproar, but at length gave in. The Mayor ordered the meeting to 
disperse ; and, as no one moved, he set the example by forcibly expelling 
some of the noisier roughs from the room. 








Forrign oad Cnlonial. 


Staly-—The last ship of the French fleet quitted Gacta on the 19th 
instant, and it is stated that Admiral Barbier de Tinan intercepted pro- 
visions sent from Rome for the fortress, a curiously sudden change of 
tactics. Admiral Persano has arranged for a strict blockade of the har- 
bour, and the statement that the Russian Government will refuse to re- 
spect it is formally denied. The King has announced his intention to 
stand by the fortress to the last, and has sent a way even the Spanist 
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vessel in readiness to convey him to Cadiz. The batteries on both sides 
opened fire on the 19th, the Sardinian, by the latest accounts, proving 
the heavier. The garrison is said to be reduced almost exclusively to 
mercenaries, but all accounts from Gaeta, vid Turin, must be received 
with some distrust. The most probable statement fixes the strength of 
the garrison at 8600 men. The weather, it is said, is unfavourable to 
the operations of the army. — y = ‘ 

The Opinione, the semi-official paper of Turin, publishes an article be- 
lieved to foreshadow the intentions of the Government. The writer lays 
down the principle, that Europe really dreads, not @ war between Italy 
and Austria, but an excuse for a second French intervention. Italy, 
therefore, should strengthen herself to cope with Austria single handed, 
Such a project requires time, preparation, and organized forces. The 
“ partisans of a war in the coming spring are either blind or senseless, 
and deceive themselves by recollections of the easy conquest of Sicily 
and Naples. “The war party,” continues the journalict with a scarcely 
concealed allusion to Garibaldi— 

“ The war party is agreed with us in its =e at it recognizes, like 
us, Victor Emmanuel as the head of Italy; but it is necessary that this 
recognition should not: be contradicted by the facts. Victor Emmanuel is 
King of Italy, and as King he alone has the right to declare war. It would 
be ridiculous for any one individual to profess obedience to the head of the 
nation, and then to substitute himself for that head by provoking a war, 
and by involving the nation in dangers which the King wished to avoid.”” 

He calls, therefore, upon the electors to remember their responsibility, 
The idea, at first widely prevalent, that the new Parliament would un- 
seat Count Cavour, is dying out. It is now acknowledged that the 
Ministry will have a working majority. Northern Italy has adhered to 
the statesman, and many of Garibaldi’s own nominees, like General 
Bixio, are men who weigh arguments and can comprehend the courage 
of delay. It is therefore presumed, though as yet without much rea- 
son, that the Italian Parliament will vote for armaments, but not for 
war, 

There is a lull in Neapolitan émeutes. The Vrince de Carignan ar- 
rived in Naples on the 12th instant, and was enthusiastically welcomed 
by the populace. By a decree, dated the 7th of January, the Prince is 
invested with the full executive powers of the Sovereign, subject always 
to his instructions from Victor Emmanucl. His Ministry, presided over 
by M. Nigra as Secretary-General, will control all departments except 
War and Marine, which will remain in the hands of the Ministry of 
Italy. The control of foreign affairs rests of course, ad interim, with 
Count Cavour. The new Cabinet, with Liborio Romano as Secretary of 
the Interior, is popular, There is partial quiet also in Sicily once more, 
and by the latest accounts, the reactionary party in the Abruzzi have 
sustained some severe checks. The details, however, are contradictory 
toadegree. The one fact certain seems to be, that large bands of the 
disbanded army of Naples are wandering through the interior, checked 
occasionally by Volunteer corps of the respectable inhabitants, and 
always defeated when they encounter the King’s troops, but still striking 
terror into the towns, and finding allies among the peasantry. 

An attempt has been made from Rome to excite a movement in 
Umbria, but it failed. A body of Papal Zouaves, despatched secretly to 
Correse, retreated on the first appearance of some Volunteers. National 
Committees have been organized in Rome on a great scale, and the peo- 
ple applaud vociferously any chance allusion to unity in the theatres. 
The National Committees, however, prohibit outbreaks. 

A statement has been published, showing the rapid increase of trade in 
Northern Italy under a free régime. It proves that during ten years of 
Constitutional Government, the trade of Piedmont was doubled. The 
annual value of the commerce of all Italy on the average of the ten years 
ending 1858, is estimated at seventy-three millions, Should it increase 
under free institutions, as fast as 
Italian Provinces, Italy in ten years will be one of the great commercial 
powers. 


Grrmany.—There are rumours of a fierce reaction in Court circles at 
Vienna. The Hungarians, who all along have demanded their Consti- 
tution, have employed the privileges granted by the recent Patent to re- 
vive their ancient provincial organization. At first, it was believed that 
the Emperor would yield, but a letter from Pesth, of 21st January, thus 
condenses an ordinance just received— 

“An Imperial ordinance, published by the Aulie Chancellerie, has 
reached the Government of Buda. It annuls the elections by the comitats 
of persons who fled for political causes. The same ordinance proclaims the 
intention of the Government to act severely against all who refuse to pay 
taxes, and other decisions adopted ov that subject. 

* The tribunals which have hitherto existed, and the civil and penal legis- 
lation, cannot be modified, except by a decision of the Diet. The reésta- 
blishment de facto of the clauses of the law of 1848 is forbidden. The Go- 
vernment will oppose it by the most serious measures; and, in ease of 
opposition, the proceedings of the comitats shall be suspended, 

“The assemblies in the comitats are forbidden, and all the previous ordi- 
nanees executed by force. 

“ None of the ordinances of the diploma of October to this 
any modification, in consequence of the present decree, ‘ 
made to Hungary shall be maintained intact.” 

It is believed in Hungary that this order is the result ranquillizing 
assurances regarding an attack from Italy in the spring. The patents 
promised to the remaining provinces are not yet issued; and it is now 
asserted that the Emperor, before granting them, will call together an 
Assembly, composed of the elected representatives of Gallicia and th 
German provinces. Fifty-six landholders of Lower Austria, meeting in 
the Palace of the Estates, have signed a programme, demanding repre- 
sentative institutions, and a general Assembly of the whole empire. The 
Nord believes that the reactionary spirit manifested at Vienna will de- 
stroy the Empire; and rumours of the intention of Hungary to trust to 
arms, increase in Paris. 

The Comitat of Honth has replied tothe Imperial rescript by an ad 
dress, declaring that it has not transgressed the limit of lawful rights 

*“* The Comitat has not trangressed, and will not transeress, the limit of 
lawful rights. It will, however, preserve all its ancient rights, and will 
maintain the laws of 1848, until the Diet shall have resolved upon a chang 
in the same, 

“* The Comitat is of opinion that, without the existence of an indepen- 
dent Hungarian Ministry, which was guaranteed by the laws of 1848, Hun- 
gary cannot be considered to be lawfully governed. The Comitat will 
gladly submit to the decision of such a Ministry.” 
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The members of the Comitat, it must be remembered, are liable to 
sentence of death for treasonable combinations. 

The Wiener Zeitung, of the 20th of January, contains an ordinance for 
a loan of 30,000,000 florins— 

“* The subscriptions to the loan are to begin on the 21st of January, 1861, 
The conditions are as follows—1. Each subscriber of 88 florins Austrian eur- 
rency will receive a State bond for 100 florins; 2. The bonds to bear 5 per 
cent interest ; 3. The sum subscribed will be repaid in five years, and in 
five equal parts, The first part (one-fifth) will be paid onthe Ist of De- 
cember, 1862, and the last on the Ist of December, 1866.” 

The ordinance is signed by cight members of the Cabinet. 

The King of Prussia, at a levée of all the generals in Berlin, made the 
following address— 

* This is the first time that I find myself in your midst as your military 
chief. I never should have thought that Providence would call me to so 
ditticult a dignity. I never thought I should have survived my beloved 
brother. In my youth, I was of much more delicate health; so that, ac- 
cording to the laws of nature, there seemed little prospect of my succeeding 
to the throne of my ancestors ‘That is why I devoted all my energies to 
the service of the Prussian army ; I have done so with zeal and perse- 
verance, thinking that, by so doing, I was best fulfilling the duties of a 
Prussian prince towards his King and country. 

** The impenetrable deerees of the Almighty have now called me to the 
throne, which hitherto it had been my sole care to defend. This event has 
taken place at a moment pregnant with dangers, and with the perspective 
of struggles in which, gentlemen, I shall, perhaps, stand in need of your 
devotion. If my efforts, and those of the princes who, like myself, wish to 
maintain peace, do not avert the storm which is brewing around us, we shall 
have to collect all our strength to resist it and overcome it. 

“ Tam happy to see at your head, in such excellent health, Field-Marshal 
General Wrangel, As regards you, my dear Minister of War, Roon, I have 
never put you on a bed of roses, and you will have to work vigorously to 
make the army what it ought to be for Prussia’s future. Let us not de- 
ourselves. If I do not sueceed in averting the struggle, it will be a 
e in which we must conquer, if we do not wish to be annihilated,” 
gotiations are on foot for a commercial treaty between France and 
Zollverein, and the French Commissary has arrived in Berlin. 
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Mrumark.—Summaries of despatches addressed by Lord John Rus- 
sell to our Ambassador have been published in the German papers. Her 
Majesty’s Government holds that the Government of Denmark is bound 
by the declaration of the 29th of January, 1852; that is, he is bound to 
secure equal rights to both nationalitics m Schleswig, and to grant the 
Duchy aconstitution. Had these promises been violated, the Dict would 
have a right to interfere; but they have no claim to regulate details of 
the Administration, or the rules for each chureh and school. The pro- 
posals of the British Government, not published, have, it appears, been 
rejected, and Denmark is arming for defence, 


Frauct.—The poor are suffering in Paris as well as in London, and 
the Emperor has taken the initiative in « haritable relief, by placing 2000/2, 
at the disposal of the police, to be distributed in bread and firing. The 
rich and charitable arc almost commanded in the Moniteur to follow this 
example, 

The Monitevr publishes an art’cle, condemning the premature pub- 
licity given to the facts connected with the claim of M. Jerome Bona- 
parte. The official journal calls the claimant M. Jerome Peterson ; and 
Prince Napoleon, * sole heir” of his father, asserts that the American 
marriage of the Prinee, was annulled by two decrees of the Emperor 
Napoleon I. of 11th and 30th Ventose, year XIIT., takes eredit to Prince 
Napoleon for not “invoking the special jurisdiction of the Imperial 
family,” and declares that the authenticity of the documents in M, 
Berryer’s Memoir on the case will be impeached. It must not be for- 
gotten, that the Mowifewr does not always reflect the individual deter- 
mination of the Emperor, 








A night fete | been given by th de Morny on the ice, on 
the lake of Longehamps in the Bois de Boulogne. It was attended by 
the Empe ror and Em] ress, and all the élite of Varisian society. The 


Emperor, who skates well, pus! 
with its various coloured lights 
dressed skaters, and somewhat 


made a strong impression on t) 


ed the Empress’s sledge, and the scene, 
reflected from the ice, its crowds of well 
zarre accompaniments, seems to have 

larisians, who attach, perhaps, an 
lenee shown in them by the Emperor, 
felt in France. 


undue value to the personal conf 
The American cri 














} Apamphiet on the Turkish loan has been published in Paris by M, de 
| Teihatchef, a Ru n of some distinction in science. He asserts that 
| the guarantee given to M. Mirés by th map of gigantic ruins which 
peop call the Ottoman Em] ” is an absurdity and an 
| ally made neither nor can be kept, for 
| the x Turkey is impossible without a fusion of nationali- 

ties, wh ilmans would justly regard as their death warrant. 

Th n will be exhausted mere ly in the payment of the 
| arrears hile to create and pay a new one will require an 





‘l 1 pamphlet was ready imme- 


additional annual outlay of 1,500,000/. 
but no newspaper dared 


diately after M. Mirés’ pro] sals for loan ; 
| notice it, and no publisher ue it till after the oth of January, on which 
a the loan closed 
fhe Moniteur attirms that the publication of books and pamphilets is 
free, and that, consequently, the Imperial Government cannot be held 
responsible for the brochures so liberally ascribed to it. The official cha- 
racter of the recent pamphlet on Napoleon and the Papacy is spe cially 
dc nic d. 


M. Emile Ollivier, representative of the Republican party in the 
Corps Legislatif, has officially refused permission to establish a 
newspaper. It was suppo after M. de Persigny’s recent circular, 


| ar Frenchman might, under the condition of loyalt y to the constitution 


ed that 















herein laid down, establish any journal, The refusal is considered a 
| proof that the Im 1G nment is not yet prepared to face even a 
iat lly free press 
| It stated t] ] t for supplying the entire army with six- 
| be rel evoly under c¢ leration. The infantry will carry the 
new weapon hung by an iren hook from the belt, the cavalry ina holster. 
} Adetachment of the 5th Hus thus armed, killed in a skirmish nea 
| Jhansee more than their own number, The weapon, however, will be 
a costly addition to the soldiers’ equipment ; 
i Toulon, of 21st instant, reports immense activity 
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Andi. —Operations against Sikhim have 
arrival of reinforcements from the plains. 

The Indian public are eagerly discussing a grant made by Sir Charles 
Wood to Gholam Mahommed, grandson of Tippoo Saib. 
a despatch has been received by the Government of India, ordering that 
amounting to 4! 30, 000/. should be invested in order to grant to the 


y the representatives of 
Indiana, Iilinois, &c., from t 








y amending the Constitut 
ommending a repeal of all the Per 
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ner interfering with African slavery ; and that when any territory contain. 
ing a suftici icut population for one member of Con; 
» mile s shallapply for admission as a State, it shall be admitted 
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— 
the money is to be paid out of the Mysore fund. No such fund is shown 
to exist in the Mysore accounts, and the “ treaty” has always been con- 
sidered a mere promise made as an act of free grace. It is alleged that Sir 
€, Wood assigned as a reason for the grant that * he could not afford to 
jet Rupapugla become a Delhi,” and that Lord Canning has protested 
against the grant as insulting to his high office and injurious to the State. 
Both statements require confirmation, a : 

The indigo dispute proceeds. In the majority of factories, the pea- 
santry still refuse to cultivate; but in others, they are begging for per- 
mission to sow. Such of the planters as are also zemindars are demand- 
ing all their arrears of rent, hitherto waived on condition of growing 
indigo. As the rent laws are summary in their action, this weapon may 
be employed most effectively. 

€hina.—tThe latest intelligence is a telegram of 30th November, 

The first instalment of the indemnity had been paid. The 31st and 
67th Ritles, Military Train, and two batteries, remain at Tien-tsin; the 
rest of the Army, we presume, returning to England and India. Lord 
Elgin and Sir Hope Grant have gone to Japan, probably to demand the 
fulfilment of the commercial obligations of the treaty, steadily set at 
nought by the Japanese nobles. The troops were healthy, and the 
weather intensely cold. 


PMisrellancons. 
Report names Sir Edward Colebrooke as the probable mover of the 
House of Commons’ .Address in answer to the Queen’s Speech. 





The reply of Sir De Lacy Evans to the promoter of the Address to 
Lord Palmerston, demanding a reduction of expenditure, has been pub- 
lished. Sir De Lacy desires a revision of taxation and expenditure with 
a view tocconomy. But he is of opiniun that it would not be safe or 
expedient to disarm the country. He says— 

“Tam not so contident as you appear to be of the maintenance of peace 
in Europe, or of the unaggressive intentions of the Emperor Napoleon. His 
preparations for war, naval and military, while he talks of yx ace, and his 
seizure so shortly since of two frontier provinces of great strategical import- 
ance, in violation of his repeated asseverations to the contrary, and against 
which most of the Governments of Europe protested in vain, seem to have 

S/ aped your notice o1 uppre iation, ‘To these may be added a few other sig- 
nificant particulars of similar import. Moreover, I venture to think that 
‘ private’ « mmunications to a Prime Minister to intluence by anticipation 
public legislation are not quite in unison wiih our institutions and the 
good usages of open discussion, and might become a mischievous pre- 
cedent.”’ 

He, therefore, declined to sign the memorial. 








The commanders of the Middlesex Ritle Corps have resolved to present 
an address to Earl de Grey and Ripon on his retirement from the War 
Office, expressing their gratitude and respect for the courteous and able 
manner in which he has performed his duties in connexion with the 
Volunteer Force. 

The Volunteer movement 





does not flag. In spite of the weather, 
shooting matches have proceeded in many places. New corps are spring- 
ing up, and old ones are obtaining recruits. Several counties, following 
the example of Cheshire and Lancashire, have established County Rifle 
Associations ; so that next July we may hope to see a national contest 
admirably sustained by the pick of the best shots in Great Britain. 

“Common Sense” writes to the 7imes, making some sharp strictures 
on the build of the “ Warrior” as a fighting ship, and then speaking of 
“La Gloire.” 

“T have recently had an opportunity of seeing La Gloire, although I was 
not allowed on board. She is a vessel of apparently about 1800 tons, and 
cannot be, as reported, the old Napoleon simply plated with iron, Her 
model is quite distinct, and the Napoleon now lies in the dockyard of Toulon. 
To save the weight of plating the whole vessel with iron, La Gloire is built 
as a two-decker, with ports on her lower deck, and this deck alone is pro- 
tected by plates which run deep under water fore and aft. Her bow and 
stern are alike. Her masst are very light, and let down upon deck. This 
would be done on going into action. ‘Thus the upper portion of the vessel 
might be shot through and through, but, as it would not be fought, no loss 
of life could happen, nor could she by any possibility be sunk unless her 
plates were penetrated. She carries thirty-eight guns on the lower deck, 
and carries her ports about seven feet out of water, She is certainly not a 
perfect success as a sea-going ship, but she is faster than the Algesiras, the 
quickest French two-decker, in smooth water. That she is not a perfect 
failure is proved by the fact, that the French have entirely stopped the con- 
struction of wooden vessels, while every dockyard in France is hard at work 
building more frégates blindées on an improved plan.” 





The Department of Antiquities at the British Museum is to be divided 
into three sections, and placed under Mr. Vaux, Mr. Birch, and Mr. New- 
ton. This is an “ infusion of new blood.” 

The following papers will be read at the meeting of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, on Monday next—1. Papers on the “ North Atlantic 
Telegraph,” by Captain Sir F. L. M‘Clintock, R.N., F.R.G.S., of 
H.M.S. Bulldog, and Captain Allen Young, F.R.G.S., of the Fox; 
2. “ Explorations in the Farées and Iceland,” byDr. John Rae, F.R.G.S. ; 
3. “ The Fjords of South Greenland,” by F. J. Taylor, Esq.; 4. ‘* Elec- 
tric Cireuits,” by Colonel Shaffner, F.R.G.S., &e, 





The Prince of Wales is made much of at Cambridge. The heads of 
colleges and proctors have called on him with due state and circumstance, 
and the Corporation has presented an address. The Prince matriculated 
on Saturday. 

Kings and Grand Dukes have singular ways. At Berlin, the King has con- 
ferred the Black Eagle on the Grand Duke of Tuscany ; and the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, now on the Retired List of Sovereigns, gave King William I. 
the Order of the House of Tuseany. Surely this is the Key of the Street. 

Lord Palmerston, Lord John Russell, and the Duke of Argyll have re- 
turned to town. 

Lord Palmerston will give the usual Parliamentary dinner on the 4th of 
February, the eve of the session. 

The Patric, speaking on the faith of Shanghai reports, says that the Em- 
peror of China will probably send Prince Kung as ambassador to London 
and Paris. 

Mr. Colley Harman Scotland, of the Oxford Circuit, has been appointed 








to the Chief Justiceship of Madras, vacant by the death of Sir Henry 
Davidson. 

The vacant Recordership of 
appointment of Sergeant Tozer. 


Bury Si. Edmunds has been filled by the 


Henry Cing, Count de Chambord, has suddenly gone to Brussels, the 
Frankfort Journal being the only chronicler of the Pretender’s movements. 
Princess Clotilde, escorted by her husband, is daily expected at Turin for 
the rest of this winter. Lamoriciére has publicly declined by letter the 
offer of a sword in honour of his recent exploits, informing Anatole Le- 
mercier, the getter up of that testimoni il, * that swords of honour are only 
acceptable to generals vict is in the field, or who have prolonged the 
defence of a fortress b ordinary calculations of war.” 
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Sir Hugh Lyon Playfair olunteer officer of 1804, and subsequently a 
soldier in the army of the East India Company, died on Monday, But he 
will probably be remembered more as Provost of St. Andrew's, a post he 
filled for eighteen years, than for his military service. He was elected 
Provost in 1842, says the Seofsman, ** and from the hour of his appoint- 
ment he devoted himself with great and appreciated energy to the im- 
provement, physical, social, and intellectual, of his native town.” He was 
the son of Principal Playfair, of the United College of St, Andrew’s, 














The Postmaster-General notifies that the Atlantie Royal Mail Steam 
Navigation Company, being unable at present to provide vessels for carry- 
ing on the Mai! Service between Galway and America, the Postmaster- 
General has consented to suspend the operation of the company’s contract 
until the 26th of March next, on the understanding that the company will 
then be prepared to carry on the fortnightly service, in a regular and efti- 
cient manner, in accordance with the terms of the contract. The next 
vessel will be despatched from Galway to Boston, calling at St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, on Tuesday, the 26th of March next; and thenceforward 
on every alternate Tuesd iy © Vessc llbe dk spat hed from Galway, pro- 
eceding ly t York and Boston. 
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cil sat vin the Council Chamber, Referer 1 been made to 
their k consideration of an ordinance of the Oxford Uni- 
versity ners, bearing date the 16th of April, 1858, relative to St. 
John Bi ] in the [ ersity of Oxford, and the report of the 
Commissioners, dated 10th June, 1850, addressed uw S y of State 
for the Home Departwwent. Reference had also | eit lordships 
of petitions, from the President and Scholars of ist College; 
from the Master and Wardens of the Merchant Taylors’ ny in the 
ondon:; from the Head Master of the Grammar School, Reading; 

E..C. I r, Mr. W. M iall, Dr. Stanley, and L. A. Sharpe, 

it er the Lord President, Lord Cranw rth, the 

' the Right Honourable Sp. + Walpole, and 
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ud Mr. R. Palmer were heard by 





ney-General ar 
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attendance as assessors. Sir HL. 
their lordships. 





There has been, it seems, at ipest in the tea-chest. It has been the 
custom for the buyers of tea to pay the brokers, in addition te their or- 
dinary commission one penny per chest, on all * lots” of tea worth 5/, and 
upwards. After enduring (this for many years, the buyers revolted, The 
dispute gave rise to quite a formidable series of negotiations between thi 
Powers who buy, and the Powers who sell, and they have ended in a com- 
promise. Lot money is not abolished, but henceforth it will only be 


102. 

veland, Ohio, rey il, or petro- 

leum, found in Pennsylvani nd Ohio, is now plenteously produced, and 

largely used as a “‘ lubricator’ and, when refined, for ** illuminating pur- 

, He points out that Sir Charles Lyell mentions the existence of 
I ! the 7imes to give * in brief the 
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Mr. Horace Wilkins, of Ch 
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rts that rock 





poses.” 





petroleum springs in 
origin, character, and uses of the Burman oil, how procured, quantity, and 
its utility as an article of use, and its importance in commerce.” The oil 
; irth pits, is produced in inexhaustible quantities, but is a 





is procured from ¢« 
monopoly of the King. 

A coal-field, thirty square miles in extent, on the East side of Newcastle, 
is now, in mining language, *“*drowned;’’ in other words, there is beneath 
the surface a lake 100 fathoms in depth. t is now propos 1 to drain 22,000 
acres of this vast district, by placing draining-engines at Jarrow, Howden, 
and other’ places at a cost of 60,000/.; and a bill, to enable this to be done, 
is to be brought into Parliament. 

A troop steamer for the Indus, built on the A 
cabins rising above the main deck, was tried in the T 
and gave great i 

At Liverpool, within the last few days, several American vessels have 
been registered under the British flag, in order to enable them to carry salt 
to South Carolina and return with cotton without fear of capture. 





nerican principle, with 
‘hames, on Wednesday, 


satisfaction, 


Professor Campania, of Sienna, has published a letter addressed to Pro- 
fessor Matteucci, recording the fall of rain of a reddish hue at Sienna on 
the 28th of December. The shower was confined to a limited area, all the 
other rain falling at the time being white. Two more showers of red rain 
fell at Sienna fon the 3lst of December and the Ist of January, and each 
time it fell in the same quarter of the town. 

Captain Barton, of the yacht Zouave, while crossing in a steamer from the 
Isle of Wight, stumbled ‘on the deck and fell on the engine, and one half- 
revolution of the machinery tore his bedy in pieces. The engine was 
stopped very promptly by the engineer, but the one half-revolution sufficed 
to destroy the unfortunate gentleman, 

‘A Practical Man” writes to the Z7imes on this subject, advancing 7 
conclusive arguments against the idea that the tires of railway wheels which 
have broken lately have done so in consequence of the strain arising from 
contraction. ‘‘ The greatest variation of temperature in the atmosphere of 
this country, say between that of a hot summer's day to that of a cold win- 
ter’s day, will not affect the length of malleable iron more than about one 
inch in 100 feet. This in a tire nine feet long would be less than one-tenth 
of an inch; and, as the strain requisite to stretch malleable iron one-tenth 
of an inch in nine feet does not exceed five tons to the square inch, it follows 
that the force exerted by contraction alone is also under five tons per square 
inch. But the breaking strain of ordinary malleable iron is known to be 
over fifteen tons per square inch, and that of good tire and axle iron over 
twenty-five tons ; contraction alone is, therefore, not the cause of fractured 
tires in frosty weather. It is a known fact that tire iron of the very best 
quality hes failed recently ; also that a bar of good iron, which in an atmos- 
phere of ordinary temperature would bend up like leather, has broken short 
off with the single blow of a hammer on a frosty night. I therefore con- 
clude that frost exercises a subtle influence on the quality of iron, reducing 
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its tensile strength, and that the recent breakages were the result of this 
loss of cohesive power, and not from excessive ¢ outraction.” 

At St. Petersburg, the custom hitherto has been to grant, on the Russian 
New Year’s Day, promotions, recompenses, decorations, &ec., to the civil 
functionaries of the Government ; but this year, to the grievous disappoint- 
ment of the parties interested, none have been accorded. 

In the course of last year, 83 timber ships, with a tonnage of 52,898 tons, 
arrived at Greenock, as compared with 68 ships, of a tonnage of 40,015 tons, 
in 1859, showing an increase in 1860 of 15 ships and 12, 883 tons. ‘The total 
tonnage accommodated in the harbour last year was also in advance of 1859. 
Pig iron shipments continue moderate, last week’s return having been 
1108 tons below the corresponding period of 1859. Mr. F. H. M‘Leod, in 
his circular on the wool trade, reports that business is quiet, spinners only 
purchasing for immediate requirements. 

Crystat Parace.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday, 
January 25th, 1861, including season-ticket holders, 8670. 
SEE = 


POSTSCRIPT. 
SatcurDAY MorninG. 


A summary of the mail from China has been forwarded by telegraph, 
and published by the Government. 
“ Foreign Office, January 25, 
“The following telegram has been received at the Foreign Office from 
her Majesty’s Consul at Marseilles, dated January 24, 10.30 p.m.— 
*¢ Great part of expeditionary forces had arrived safely at Hongkong on 
December 15. The Peiho was completely frozen up. 


——T 
shortly afterwards receded to 91} 91%; the next day a rally to 913 91} took 
place, at which prices there were large purchases made, and numerous 
**bear”’ accounts were closed. ‘The quotation has since ranged betweep 
91% and 91}; closing finally this afternoon * buyers” at the latter figure, 
Bank Stock leaves off 231 233; India Five per Cent marks 1003 and 100; 
and the Five-and-a-half ditto, 100 and 99}; Reduced and New "Three per 
Cents, 91; 914; Exchequer Bills, 7s. 2s . dis. ; Consols for Money, 91} 913, 

The Fore ign Stock Market bas been somewhat more active, and prices in 
many cases show a slight improvement. Mexican have especially im. 
proved upon the late news from Mexico, the closing price being 22 291. 
altogether « large amount of business has been done in these Bonds. Chiz 
lian” Four-and-a-half per Cents are 82 83; Ditto Six per Cents, 101 103; 
Sardinian, 82 83; Victor Emmanuel, 92 93; Russian, 104 105; Peruvian 
Stocks, steady, the Four-and-a-Half per Cents, 9596; Ditto Three per 
Cents, 7275; Ditto Uribarren, 80 81; Ditto the Dolla w Bonds, 78 80; 
Buenos Ayres, 9395; Ditto Three per Cents, 29 30; Venezuela, 20 2: 
Ditto — -and-a-half per Cents, 1112; Grenada Active, 1415; Ditto De. 
ferred, 55}; Turkish Stocks are heavy and flat, consequent upon reported 
failures i iu the Greek trade. Spanish ‘Three per Cents, 47} 48; Ditto De. 
ferred, 40! 403; Ditto Certificates, 53 53. 

The Rk rilway Share Market has been extremely active from the commence- 
ment of the week. An extensive business has been doing, and pric es have 
undergone some serious fluctuations, particularly in the heavier shares 
Midland, for instance, were at one time done at a decline of 3 per cent upon 
the closing of Saturday ; ; today negotiations occurred at an improvement 
upon last week of 1/., making a variation of 7 per cent in the week; at the 
close this afternoon the Market is weaker, and the price is 92 92} ; Great 
Western, 72 72) ; London and North-Western, 99} 100; London and South- 
Western, 93} 94); Lancashire and Yorkshire, 114 1M}; Caledonian, 95% 
961; London and Brighton, 116 118; South-Easte rm and Dover, 85} 853; 
North Stafford, 142 143; Great Northern, IL 113; Ditte A Stock, 103 











** Two thousand five hundred English, under General Staveley, and a 
quota of French, have been left at Tien-tsin, comfortably housed, with | 
ey of warm clothing and fuel. 

ord Elgin reached Shanghae, December 4, and was about to start for 
Japan with Sir Hope Grant. 

* Sir Robert Seater had left Hongkong for Calcutta. | 
“*The Yang-tse was much infested with pirates. 
**Baron Gros and Mr. Ward had been at Canton. The site of Yeh’s 

yamun had been selected by the French for a Roman Catholie Cathedral, 
under permission. 

“*A steamer has been up the inland waters, near Canton, with perfect | 
safety. 


(Signed) *“Epwarp Mark, British Consul.” 


From Italy we have several interesting telegraphic despatches. 

* Mola di Gaeta, January 23, evening.—The tire of the Sardinians is 
vigorously continued, and i is slow ly replied to by the batteries of Gaeta.”’ 

** Naples, January 24, 10 p.in.—Prince Carignan has held a review of | 
the National Guard, by whom he was received with enthusiasm. The bat- | 
teries of Gacta slackened their fire yesterday. This morning a powder 
magazine exploded in the Sardinian ex amp, killing twenty persons. General | 
Sonnaz has defeated the insurreetionary bands at Sagliacozzo and Cusamare. 
The victory was complete. Prince Carignan will proceed to Mola di Gaeta. | 
The contidence in the Government is increasing.’ 

* Florence, January 24. —The Royal Princes have 
are taking place in their honour.” 

A telegram from Pesth, January 25, states that the Court Chancellor, 
Baron Vay, has informed the Prince Primate of Gran that the ree alling 
of the refugees is prevented at present by the question arising from the 
sequestration of their property. ‘The Emperor has stated that after the 
settlement of that question, which has been ordered to take place at as 
early a period as possible, a general amnesty shall be proclaimed. 

The New Prussian Gazette tells us that “M. de Schleinitz has addressed 
a despatch to the British Government, in reply to that of Lord John | 
Russell, to declare that the question of Schleswig is not now under con- 
sideration, but simply that of Holstein and Lauenburg, which belong to 
the German Confederation. M. de Schleinitz has also addressed a note to 
the German Courts to declare that Prussia is not disposed to act as exe- 
cutor of the federal decrees to the exclusion of the other German Govern- 
ments.” | 

“It is stated positively,” 


arrived here. Fétes 


says the Patrice, “ that the representatives of | 
the great Powers will shortly hold a conference on the affairs of Syria. 
The prolongation of the F rench occupi ution, which is called for by the 
inhabitants, is now regarded as certain,’ 

By the Cambrian, we have news from Cape Town to the 22d of De- 
eember. Governor Grey was on his way to the frontiers, to adjust mat- | 
ters in British Kaffraria. The polical question which excited the great- 
est attention was the scheme of separation with separate colony, urged 
by many Eastern districts. The vine disease had again appeared, and 
great loss was anticipated in consequence. ‘The market was depressed. 
The Pioneer, one of the vessels belonging to Dr. Livingstone’s expedi- 
tion, was in Simon’s Bay, and was to leave shortly. 


We learn from a well-informed correspondent that King Francis II. 
consulted those members of the corps diplomatique who waited upon him 
at Gaeta as to the expediency of continuing the defence of that place. 
The representatives of Austria, Russia, - ussia, Spain, Bavaria, and 
Portugal advised his Majesty to hold out; but the Russian and Prussian 
ministers, after urging their opinion, immediately left the besieged town 
—Giobe. 





MONLY MARKET. 
Srock Excuancr, Faray Arrernoon, 

There has been an active demand for accommodation the whole of the 
week at 7 per cent; inferior paper has not been easy of negotiation, even at 
that rate. Money, notwithstanding, is abundant, inasmuch as trade is fall- | 
ing ofl, but with the abundance, there is a feeling of prudent distrust as to 
the future, attributable in part to the doubt which overhangs the mainte- 
nance of peace, and also to the necessities of the Indian and Imperi: ul Govern- 
ments; both will shortly be on the market for loans, India for 3,000,0007. 
within a few days. ‘The export of gold, though apparently diminishing, to 
New York, is not falling off to any great extent. Since this day week 
340,000/. have been exported, 338, 0007, of which have been sent to America. 
The imports have been about 300,0007. We are, therefore, not increasing 
our stock, especially as the 300,000/. imported from Australia have alre ady 
in great part been taken for France. 

The Consol Market has been subject this week to considerable fluctua- 
tions, and a iarge amount of bona fide and speculative business has been 
transacted. The Market opened heavily on Monday at 91} 913, and 








107 ; ; Ms anchester, Shefiie id, and Lincoln, 52% é Chester and Holyhead, 

52% 53}; Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, 26} 27}; Berwick, 104 104}; 
North British, 64} 65}. 

Very little busine Ss he is been passing in French shares, and prices have 
not had any material fluctuation, Lombardo-Venetian shares are quoted 
firmer at 1) 1} dis ; Northern of France, 373 38} ; een 5 6} 63; 
Sambre and Meuse, 5} ‘ Indian Market dull and heavy ; East Indian, 
758; Great India Pe ninsula, 94495. Marine Insurance shares steady at 
nearly former rates. Joint- stock Banks firm ; — Joint, 30 31; London 
and Westminster, 62 64; City, 6971; U nion, 26 2 


RANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 23d day of Jan. 1861. 

188CE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued ....sseeceeeeeeee£25,203,490 Government Debt . 
Other Securities....... 
Gold Coin and Bullion . 
Silver Bullion.... 














- £11,015,100 
~» 3,459,900 
ee 9,343,644 
1,444,786 








wet eeeeeneee 


»263 430 
. 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Eongetetene* Capital..... ee 553,000 Government Securities(inclu- 
3,560, 261 | ding Dead WeightAnnuity). 
37 Other Securities........... oe 





£ 


Pabiic Deposits". 
Other Deposits . 
Seven Daysand other Bills . 








£34 644,940 £34,644,940 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Div, Acct, 


A great impetus has been given to the movement for obtaining a supply 
of cotton from sources other than the Slave States of America. Besides the 
gigantic company set on foot at Manchester, an India Cotton Company 
(Limited) has been started ** to procure, by a system of direct dealings with 
the growers in India, an increase in the importation of Indian cotton into 
this country, an improvement in its quality, and greater freedom from adul- 
teration.”” 

Great Britain exports five times the weight of books she imports. The 
exports in 1859, three-fourths of which went to the United States and the 
Colonies, 3, _ re 33,453 hundredweight. The imports, one-third from France, 
were 6520 hundredweight. It must be remembered, however, that Great 
Britain pres bound books, while France and Ge rmany content them- 
selves with paper covers. English paper, too, is better, and therefore 
heavier than the flocky linen called pt and in Leipsi. 








BIRTHS, 
On the 4th Dec., at Ahmednugger, Bombay, the Wife of Col. Chas. Cameron 
Shute, Enniskillen Dragoons, of a son. 


On the 17th instant, at 37, Belgrave Square, the Countess of Dalkeith, of a son 


| and heir. 


On the 17th instant, at Dolforgan, Montgomeryshire, the Wife of R. P. Long, 
Esq., M.P., of a daughter. 

On the 17th instant, at Goldsbro’ Hall, the Honourable Mrs. Egremont Lascelles, 
of a daughter. 

On Sunday, the 20th instant, at Downing, Flintshire, the Viscountess Fielding, ot 
a daughter. 

On the 20th instant, 
of a son. 

On the 2Ist instant, 
Whitbread, of a son. 

On the 21st instant, at 41, Green Street, W., Lady Lambert, of a son. 

On the 2st instant, at Carbell, Torpoint, Cornwall, Mrs. A. Cooper hey, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 4th of November last, at Darjeelung, Bengal Presidency, Captain Frede- 
derick Fortescue, second son of the late Mathew Forteset Exq., of Stephens- 
town, county Louth, to Marion, el lest daughter of Gener: il G: a n. 

On the 7th instant, at St. Mary’s Catholic Chapel, Hampstead, 


at Harlestone House, Northamptonshire, the Lady Suffield, 


at 2, Queen’s Gate Gardens, Kensington, the Lady Isabella 





by the Reverend 











John B. Bagshawe, brother of the bridegroom, oe Henry Gunning Bagshawe, 
Esq., barrister-at-law, eldest son of Henry R, Bagshawe, Esq., Q.C., to Harriet 
Fheiesa, eldest surviving daughter of Clarkson oe unfield, Esq., R.A. 

On the7th instant, at the Catholic C nape, Arundel, by the Very Re ry he ather 
Faber, D.D., James R. Hope Seott, Esq., Q.C., to L uly Vi etoria Fitz 1 Howard, 

On ‘Tuese the 22d instant, at All Soul <* hure h, Langham Place, . the Lord 
Bishop of ¢ ulisle, the Honours able George Waldegrave, to the Countess of Rothes. 

DEATHS. 
On the 22d of November, at Allahabad, East Indies, Colonel B. Riky, command- 


ing H. M.’s 48th Regiment. 

On the 7th instant, at Adel Lodge, Leeds, Yorkshire, Mrs. Res 
shall, third daughter of Sir John Herschel, Bart. 

On the 8th instant, the Honourable John Sinclair, 
Earl of Caithness, aged 52. 

On the 12th isntant, at Inverleith House, Edinburgh, 
Esq., Sheiitf of Fife, aged 67. 

On the L5th instant, at 30, Devonshire Place, in her 69th year, Maitland, widow 
of the late William Erskine, Esq., formerly of Bombay, and daughter of the lat 
Right Honourable Sir James Mackintosh. . 

On the 17th instant, at Henley Park, Guildford, General Sir George Scovel, 

C.B., Colonel of the 4th Light Dragoons, in his 87th year, 

On the 17th instant, at the Deanery, Exeter, the very Reverend Thomas Hill 
Lowe, M.A., Dean of Exeter, 

On the Zlst instant, at his residence, 
his SIst year, Sir John Hall, K.C.H., 
Dock Company. 





nald Dykes Mar- 





youngest son of the 12th 


Alexander Earl Monteith, 





Landsowne Crescent, Kensington Park, in 
formerly Secretary to the St. Katharine’s 
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~ TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ATTITUDE OF GERMANY. 
‘HE qu 1 To 
ifohenzollern, attaches at least to its present re presentative. In 
ig first address to his officers’ as their sovereign, the King, after 
; arning them that “the moment Is pregnant with dangers, 
oneludes with this unmistakeable declaration—* Let us not de- 
eoive ourselves. If I do not sucec ed in averting the struggle, it 
‘sa struggle in which we must conquer, If we do not wish to be 
Words so opposed to all oilicial notions of reticence 


annihilated.” ( us ¢ e 
ited the wrath of diplomatists, 


end decorum, have, of course, exe 


ality of frankness, which Carlyle claims for the House of 


nd of those writers who catch from diplomacy only its terror of 


clear speech, The King, it is said, is precipitating the struggle, 
which silence might have assist: d him to evade, ; 
however, unable to believe that the essence of statecraft is small 
triekery, the speech may, possibly, be accepted as evidence of an 
unexpeeted but wise audacity. With scattered territories, and a 
yopulation not yet homogeneous, bo fleet, and a revenue adequate 
y her needs but not to her position, Prussia has but one chance 
» the maintenance of her European rank—she must be able to 
face any first-class power on land. Our necessity for maritime 
supremacy is feeble when compared with the need of Prussia for 
formidable army. We, in the worst case, could but lose our 
Prussia, with her army defeated, would suffer what the 


fo secure this strength, 


1 
I 
¢ 
t 
f 


wealth. t 
King truly sums up in-—‘** annihilation. 
the military system of Prussia must be reorganized ; 
advocates confess that it is cumbrous now. King, 
rnable or hostile judge, has repeatedly pronounced it feeble, 


its lirmest 


te 
of its nucleus, the regular force, the system is not almost unreal, 
fo reform an army generally means to spend money on that army, 
but in Prussia it means that and something more. Reform impli 
not only increased taxes toevery Prussian, but increased suileri: 
more discipline, more loss of time, more vexatious interference 
with his business and his pleasures. 
anew drill would aifeet Englishmen, were all England drawn 
into the Militia. A reform of this breadth, even in Germany, 
can be earricd out only with the consent of the population, and 
the King’s speech is a popular appeal. Rather than suffer a 
French conquest for the secoud time, the people will endure all 
sacrifices; and the King tells them plainly that French conquest 
isat hand. No lighter threat would be felt by the body to whom 
he really speaks. Covert allusions might be intelligible to pro- 
fessors; the army might accept, without a reason, any change 
which inercased its own efliciency ; but to earry the people, the 
frankly and unmistakeably before their eyes, 


} 
lics 








danger must be put 
In England, the Queen m 
apology for Volunteers, for the Press performed that function, 
The Prussians, however, still look to the Crown for guidance, and 
the King, inaccepting the responsibility, secures to his people at 
least a fair time of preparation. It is searcely for England 
which, in profound peace, has organized an auxiliary army of a 
hundred and fifty thousand men, to ridicule his forethought. 





By minds, | 


no in- | 


and impartial observers have doubted whether, with the exeeption | 


It affects him as directly as 


eded not to point to France as the | 


The correctness ot the King’s impression may be doubted, even by | 


It will be denied by all who believe 


well-informed politicians, 
peace, anxious only for 


that the Tuileries is hungering for 
more exports, and fresh embankments for canals. But those 
who remember that to every Frenchman the Rhine seems 
his natural frontier, that the Napoleons are committed to re- 
pair their founder’s losses, that Austria, attacked by Italy and 
doubtful of Hungary, could hardly spare strength to detend a 
frontier not her own, that Germany is still without a military 
head, and that France is arming as empires only arm when 
danger is at hand, will hardly think a note of warning, however 
sonorous, premature. We can scarcely ridicule the householder 
who, with a burglary just committed next door, and with reason 
to distrust his household, warns the police to be on the alert, and 
looks to the caps of his revolver. 

The wisdom of the menaces directed against Denmark is far 
more questionable. The real object of the Prussian Government 
is probably to secure on any que stion, however tri ial, the recog- 
nized leadership of Germany. } 





Prussia will have gained much, if 
she can compel the princelings to intrust their armies to her 


| forts, and twitted th 


guidance, even for a week, and for a campaign which diplomacy | 


will win. But the advantage is purchased at an excessive risk. 
A premature explosion will neutralize all the advantages gained 
by preparation; and the instant menace becomes action, an ex- 
plosion will be imminent. North Germans, reasonably or unrea- 
sonably, are scarcely governable on this Schleswig-Holstein ques- 
tion, and may not be willing to retire just when military unity 
is secured. There are Emperors, old and new, who would look 
very grimly on any attempt to conquer Holstein,—a reversion of 
the Russian Crown,—or to dictate terms to Denmark, a needed 
ally of France. 

_If Prussia apprehends the hostility of France on the first pro- 
pitious occasion, she had better not stir in this Danish business 
until she has thoroughly completed that military organization, 
both in Prussia and Germany, which is the object of ‘ incessant 
efforts ” on all sides. There is wisdom in preparation, but none 
in precipitating a crash of warfare in Europe, and there is good 
reason to believe, looking at the old and new relations between 





Denmark and France, that an invasion of Holstein, and certainly | mence of one side, az 


an invasion of Schleswig, which is indubitably Danish ground, 
might bring on a general war. The German fleet is not yet in 








| have been ‘*t 


| 
| 
| 
| 


sight, but there are war-ships in the Sound, and war-ships in the 
| ports of Franee, which would soon be in the Sound. 
Intrinsically, the question or questions at issue are not of that 





kind which requires the application of the one desperate remedy. 
| The facts of the case are matters of dispute, but they are precise ly 
| of that character which impartial arbitrators could determine. The 
| Danes maintain that they have fulfilled the obligations, whatever 
| they are, which were undertaken in 1852, The Germans maintain 
| the contrary. The very nature of the obligation is disputed. 
| From one side, we hear of ‘‘conventions;” from the ether, of “un- 
| 
| 
| 
! 








? 
derstandings.’? Lord John Russell himself does not seem to be 
satisfied as tofthe k | force of the transactions which terminated 
the last quarre! on the subject; but he points out certain obli- 
gations in regard to Schleswig which, he says, the King of Den- 
mark is “bound in honour” to fulfil, Mr. Hall, the King’s 
Minister, insists that they have been completely fulfilled by his 
master, but the other side puts in a strong demurrer. The main 
point in the old dispute, that the two Duchies should be united, is 
now abandoned ; the German Confederation having not a shadow 




















of a right to jurisdiction North of the Rider. The two questions 
| that remain are the treatment of the Germanic-Schleswigers by 
| the Danes, alleged to ! cl ive, and in contravention to 
the said obligations of 1 claim of Holstein Lauen- 
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ported by the 
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berg to a 
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invalid. rs to be desired is the establishment of a 
separa H i vereign power, 
exercised by its Duke iz Estates, and 
yet amenable te t German claim is one 
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| which would never be lodged agi rate power, and if 








asa eee Trae 
to be discussed at all, should arbitrator, and not 
| the soldier. It is ise of disputed nd dis] l rights, and 
could best | d by the mediation of uninterestea Cabinets. 
At all events, issia had better ke ] word for nobler 
game, and the German Diet adjourn its views wy Schleswig- 
Holstein until it has devised some 2 bl r the mil- 


tary reorganization of 














rl IERICAN BOUCRM 
Tie great fact in the intelligence from the United States is that, 
at last, Mr. Buel 1 isa mind, or half a mind, of his own. 
Abandoned by t Cobbs, | loyd nad Phomps is, worried by the 
Northern and North-Western Democrats, he has shown, at the 
eleventh hour of his tenure of office, thet small amount of de- 
termination which, displayed four months ago, might have 
saved the Union, The point is doubt but in any ease, by 
acting with vigour and a beld discretion, the l’resident would 
have saved his reputatic 1 the honour of the national flag, if 
he did not succeed in the Union. lut the tide has risen 
too high, and no Mrs, Partington, least of all with a limited 


period during which she can exercise ner broom upon the waters, 
can stay them now. 

After two months of irresolution, after 
have seceded, alter four Cabinet Minist 
seeing the Palmetto flag ‘‘ floating to the breeze”’ 
States property, within range of United States guns, the Presi- 
dent resolves to make a stand- least in a State paper. Rely- 
ing on Mr, Buchanan’s weakness and i ‘ 

i 


three or four States 
signed, after 
over United 


rs have li 





ercised over 
him by men like Mr, Floyd and Mr. Thompson, the Commissioners 
from South Carolina had the audacity to demand, as a condition 
precedent of the most absolute kind, that the gallant Anderson 
and his soldiers should be withdrawn from [ort Sumpter. The 
Commissioners boasted of the power ol their State, dee lared they 
could at any time during a period of sixty days have seized the 
Vresident with the violation of his pledges. 
Mr. Buchanan could bear. This stung 
him to the quick, a d made him revolt again South, We 
are bound to say that President Buchanan gave no pledges to 
South Carolina. On the contrary, he ordered Major Anderson to 
defend himself, if attacked, ** to the last extremity.” Dut he did 
not reinforce him ; he did not even encourage him further than to 
give this order, which Secretary Floyd signed. Dut when, with 
the Palmetto flag ilying on two forts, Mr. buchanan is asked to 
withdraw the soldiers of the Union from the third, the alternative 
being a cessation of negotiations with that great State, South 
T cannot do—this I will not do, Such 

»~”? 








This was more than even 








Carolina, he says, °° This | 
an idea was never thought of by me in any possible contingene 
Even while he is writing, in, telling him that 
Charleston Arsenal, and muskets worth half a million of dollars, 
ken by force of arms.” Conceive General Jackson, 
sitting at the White House, in receipt of humiliating telegrams 
like these! But Mr. Buchanan is not a general Jackson, and in 
this grave contingency, he holds that it is his duty to defend Fort 
Sumpter, but not by any means to meddle with the State of South 
Carolina, whose troops are actually in possession of two forts, an 
arsenal, and every other scrap of property belonging to the United 
States in that quarter, except Fort Sumpter, preserved by the 
ability and resolution of Major Anderson. 

It is thus States are broken in pieces, and empires vanish away. 
Had Mr. Buchanan, in November last, sent adequate garrisons to 
all the forts, South Carolina would have paused before she passed 
a secession ordinance; and it would have been possible for the 
North and South to have adjusted difierences, which the vehe- 
id the negligence of the other, have allowed 
to become causes of war. But the Unionists must be thankful 
for small mercies, and exclaim with the New York Times on 
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hearing of Mr. Buchanan’s fit of tirmness—‘ At last, we have a 
Government!” 

But it is “‘ too late” for Mr. Buchanan to save the Union. If 
that task is to be accomplished, it must be accomplished by his 
successor, Firm and resolute as he is supposed to be, the odds 
are against him. All the symptoms portend a bloody issue. The 
action of the seceding States, the violence of Georgia, Mississippi, 
Alabama, and South Carolina, has given a stimulus to disunion 
which no one sees how to counteract. For we must never forget 
that, under these eoutlicts of the moment lie the irreconcileable 
questions upon which North and South, Free and Slave, are at 
issue, It is a political and an economical contest ; political, inas- 
much as it involves the power of the South in the Senate, their 
great stronghold ; economical, inasmuch as it involves a perennial 
conflict between slave lubour and tree labour. The Southern force 
must, in the nature of things, be a decreasing force ; for, as time goes 
on, the Mean Whites, that unworked political mine, will see, every 
day more clearly, that their interest as tree white men is bound 
up itt the diminution of the numbers of their competitors, the 
slaves. They are now partially awakened to the fact. Densely 
ignorant, it may take years to foree in the light, but the hour 
must strike when the Mean Whites will be alive to the sacrifice 
of their interest on the altar of slavery. And as the political 
power of the North depends upon obtaining a majority in the 
Senate, the Northern men are not likely to accept any com- 
promise which would replace them in the old position of servi- 
tude to the South. Apart from either the economical or the po- 
litical aspect of the question, there is one which may be more 
formidable at any moment—the moral aspect. ‘The party which 
regards slavery as sinful may be small, but it must grow. The 

arty which regards slavery as an evil, which must be checked by 
Fimiting the area of slavery, is large and is expanding; and 
that which the Southerns dread more than the Personal Liberty 
Laws is the projcct for shutting up them and their institution in 
a ring fence, broken only by the waters of the Mississippi which, 
come what may, the North-West has deerced, shall ilow freely 
to the Gulf, and beer on its rapid tlood the produce of the great 
corn countrics, If the Slave States will secede they must make 
up their minds to the fact that the North-West will never per- 
mit them to keep the Mississippi. It is the dread of being en- 
closed in a ring fence, a vital article in the Republican pro- 
gramme, which ijills the Southerns with dismay, and urges them 
on in their mad progress towards anarchy, 

From whatever point we view the drama, disunion appears as 
the final scene. Congress welters hopelessly in the midst of pro- 
posals which do not command agreement. Compromise after 
compromise is thrown into the fire. No guiding mind is visible 
in any department. The Executive, reported tirm at the date of 
the last advices, can do nothing for want ofwill. ‘The net results 
of the session are speeches, committees, caucuses, ending in irre- 

Weshington, indeed, with its hubbub of talk, and its 
superiiuity of schemers, isa fair representative of the nation. In 
nearly all the States, there isthe same indecision 
same boasting and veh 
fairly buried under a m But on the 
whole, there is a decided progress throughout the whole of the 
Slave States towards secession, and an equally decided progress in 
the Free States toward i For this fearful complication 
no man is more answerable than Mr. buchanan, and he will pro- 
bably fulfil Mr. Cobb’s prediction, and take his place in history 
as the Last Presi 
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Memners of Parliament ts 

forward to the Scssion with equanimity. Never 
were there so few questions afoot on which they could come into 
collision with troublesome constituents, On foreign poliey, Mem- 
bers obey their leaders, not the voters, and the broader domestic 
questions are, for the hour, suspended. Europe is sitting round 
the Italian amphitheatre, watching the feints of the skilled gla- 
diators, and the sense of home troubles is lost in the excitement. 
The cannon smoke obscures all smaller strifes. The church-rate 
dispute is perhaps the ouly one on which vestrymen will criticize 
individual votes, and the church-rate dispute timid representa- 
tives can leave contentedly to the Lords, ‘There may be Reform 
talk, but there will be no Reform bill, The ery for economy, 
certain to come soon, is, for this Session, premature. When Mr. 
Edwin James can bluntly refuse his signature to a petition for 
retrenchment, Ministers need not dread the “ignorant impa- 
tience” of taxation. The French treaty is involved in such an 
imbroglio of financial projects and national obligations, revenue 
losses and free-trade principles, charges of ruin from Coventry, 
and shouts of applause from Manchester, that the orators of the 
hustings prefer an easier topic. Unless some new question should 
arise, involving a party struggle, shaky representatives may loll, 
undisturbed by visions of retribution in the shape of country de- 
putations, 

Respite from anxiety is not, however, equivalent to case. The 
labourer may be sure of his wage, and yet required to toil eleven 
hours a day, and that is nearly the position of the House of Com- 
mons. ‘the country, despite its preoccupation with foreign 
affairs, has a delinite idea of its own wants, and is likely to press 
them with somewhat unusual vehemence. Foremost among these 
stands a thorough reorganization of the departments intrusted 
with the national defence. We aave an army small, but eflicient, 
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ing sergeant. We have an auxiliary army strong enough fy 
defence, and we shall have fortifications, which will enable us ¢, 
employ that strength in the most effective style. But the de 
ments which are to work these means are still unscientific and 
confused. If England were invaded tomorrow, the responsibilj 
of resistance would be hard to seek. The War Office might, at 
the last moment, quarrel with the Horse Guards, and the fleet de. 
cline to codperate with either, except through an Admiralty jp. 
dependent of both. Patriotism, of course, would solve all ‘diff. 
culties, but a little administrative skill, a little of the power oj 
organization shown in a cloth mill, or a tunnel contract 
would prevent them even from occurring. We have a mag. 
nificent Navy, and dockyards which, if they surpass aj] 
others in costliness, at least surpass them also in efliciency, 
But the Navy is controlled by seven departments, with no bond 
of union but a common obedience to a Board which exempts al] 
alike from ordinary responsibility. That Board has no real chief 
the First Lord being an oflicer with all power and no knowledge : 
and the sea-lords, ofiicers with minute knowledge and no general 
authority. So divided, indeed, are skill and power, that the Sur. 
veyor of the Navy cannot be blamed for bad lines, or the Superin- 
tendent of Dockyards for expending twice as much on each ship 
as private builders would endure. Meanwhile, the country, aware 
of waste, but puzzled and irritated by the want of system, spas- 
modically interrupts everything, except the waste, in order to 
secure an imaginary economy. An efficient naval administration, 
under which every grade of responsibility shall be distinctly 
visible, is one of our most urgent needs. ‘There is no use in com- 
plicating the discussion by talk of jobbery, or extravagance, or 
errors of discipline, or the possibility of manning by impress- 
ment. Individual responsibility, once established, will soon pro- 
duce such a degree of thrift as governments can ever secure ; and, 
thrift once secured, there will be ample funds to attract the pick 
of the merchant seamen. 

Next, but only next to the question of administrative reform, 
comes that of the poor-law. ‘That law never broke down more 
signally than during the past winter. It is intolerable that, after 
twenty-five years of experience have taught guardians their 
powers and relieving oflicers their duties, three weeks of frost 
should throw starving multitudes of able-bodied men into our 
streets, and impose on the class who alone defray the poor-rates 
|afurther and more peremptory tux. England may be proud of 
the large-hearted charity which the immediate emergency has 
called forth, but doles from one class to another are not the reme- 
dies for a permanent want. What is needed is power vested in 
the Poor-law Board, on the requisition of the Home Secretary, to 
suspend the erdinary rules in the face of sudden and widespread 
destitution. Such a power, jealously watched by Parliament and 
| the ratepayers, would enable the umons to meet a calamity like a 
| frost, or the sudden destruction of 2 trade, without removing a 
| single safeguard from the law. 
| Another reform, perhaps more urgently required than any 
| yet described, will tax the administrative acumen of the Par- 
| liamentary leaders to the utmost. We allude to the excessive 
| delay which now characterizes the despatch of Legislative 
| business. Lord John Russell remarked in 1855, that a mea- 
| sure of any importance took seven years to pass. His grand- 
| son, at the present rate, may extend the period to seventy. 
| The registration of titles has been for a generation upon the 
| anvil. Projects of law reform, brought forward when Lord 
| Brougham was a ‘rising man,” and unopposed, except by “in- 
| terests,” are still as far as ever from the goal. The pace, more- 
| over, instead of improving, rapidly diminishes. ‘The habit ot 
| talking has increased ; and, as Members become more responsible, 
| will inerease still more. ‘the habit of outside discussion has 
| also increased, and with tre spread of education must become 

annually wider. Classes who, in 1815, merely obeyed the 
| laws, now eriticize, remonstrate, or impede every stage 
of legislation. The change, on the whole, is beneficial ; 
but its disadvantages must be met by a simultaneous accele- 
ration of the forms through which opinion is expressed. Some 
of these forms are safeguards, which only an ignorant pre- 
cipitation would discard. Among these, we tear, must be included 
the unlimited right of speech, of moving amendments, and of 
counting out the House—the latter a form which enables any 
man gifted with only suflicient capacity to bore, to impede all 
legislation. But the opportunities of talk might be diminished 
by reducing the debates on each measure to a smaller number. 
Only three are even now allowed in theory; but, in practice, 
any Member may avail himself of the forms which permit or sanc- 
tion an interminable outflow of words. The practice of counting 
out may not be abandoned ; but the leader of the House might be 
held responsible for keeping a house together. Even Jenny Lind 
cannot compete in influence with the Whip; and a very slight 
pressure from the political chiefs would avuid the disereditable 
scenes of the last session. A proposal to seize another night in the 
week for Government might not be favourably received; but a 
standing order giving some kind of precedence to a debate on an 
Act over a debate on a motion,—i.e., to business over talk,— 
might greatly accelerate the legislative pace. Above all, it is not 
yet decided that much of the licking into shape which important 
measures suffer in Committee, and which, for example, cost the 
country another year of the bankruptcy system, might not be ac- 
complished in committee-rooms outside. It was so accomplished 
in France, when France had a Legislatwe; and we have yet to 











and bad weather, if it injures all other classes, benefits the recruit- 


learn that the opinion of the Chamber ever failed to be executive. 
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We have purposely abstained from adverting to the ordinary 
d inevitable business of the House, the discussions on foreign 
volities the wearisome talk on the danger or propriety of post- 
"the extension of the suffrage. Measures without end 


— the reform of the La’ f Bankruptcy to the last new 
“rotchet of the Board of Wor.s—are as certain as wheat in 
cro But the work of the session, 


t or partridges in September. 
Angitingushed from its business, ought to be a thorough over- 
haul of the machinery which controls the Navy, the Army, the 
Uniors, and the House. 





HOME VIEWS OF NEW ZEALAND POLITY. 

Wuar is the duty of Mr. Mothercountry to his large progeny of 
children—tie British colonies ? Is he or is he not bound to de- 
fend them, when they get into scrapes, or are they bound to de- 
fend themselves ? If Mr, Mothercountry undertakes to send 
troops, should the colony pay the piper > 

Sir George Lewis, acting as Colonial Secretary, in the absence of 
the Duke of Newcastle, has touched on these questions in a 





despatch which he wrote last July to Governor Gore Browne, of 
New Zealand. Sir George, admitting that the mother country has 
duties towards the colonies, is not disposed to accept the colonial 
estimate of home responsibilities. We are not inelined to take up 
the cudgels on behalf of Mr. Richmond, whose demands on the 
Home Government are sharply disposed oi by the Colonial 
Secretary pro. tem.; but we join issue on the following state- 


ments— , , - 
“ England cannot undertake the deft nee, against a nation of warlike 
savages, of @ number of scattered farms or village 8 selected not with any 
view to such defence, but the profitable pursuit of peaceful ind stry, and 
subject to the risks which naturally attend the occupation of land in the 
idst of an uncivilized population. Nor can her Majesty’s Government 
undertake to provide such a force as will secure the colonies against pro- 
spective difficulties. Immediate and imminent dangers must be met as they 
arise, But the policy which requires the continual presence of a large fore 





” 


carries in most cases its condemnation on its face. 
Are these doctrines applicable to the present dispute in New | 
Zealand? The colony of New Zealand consists of Europeans and 
Natives. All the human beings within the three islands are alike 
subjects of the Queen, All are entitled to that protection which is 
supposed to be extended over every one in her Maj: sty’s do- 
minions. Dut this is not the idea impressed on the mind by the | 
statement of Sir George Lewis. He speaks of ‘a nation of war- | 
like savages,’ upon whose borders, or within whose borders, 
settlers are tempted to cultivate the soil or convert the fern wastes 
into grass lands; he speaks of the risks which naturally attend 
the cultivation of land in the midst of an uncivilized population ; | 
asif the nation of savages and the uncivilized population were 
something foreign lying over the border, and as if the settlers 
were unauthorized intruders. ‘The scattered farms to which he 
refers are, we apprehend, all purchased by Europeans from Native | 
subjects of the Queen, just as an estate in Connemara may b 
“eam by an English from an Irish subject. Would Sir Georg 


ewis say that an English Jandlord, who had settled on his ow 


estate in Connemara, is not entitled to protection, and that il h 


y 











were murdered—his risk being as great as that of the settler in 
New Zealand—the murderers should not be punished? Further 
if there were a riot on a large scale in the West of Ireland, becaus« 
a bankrupt Milesian desired to sell his estate, would not a military 
force be very rapidly pushed into the district to restore order? if 
the Natives of New Zealand were independent tribes dwelling be- 
yond a frontier, then we might fairly say to Europeans gin 


among them to push their fortunes—‘ You go at your ewn ris 
But that is not so. The case put by Sir George Lewis might hap- 

n at the Cape of Good Hk we, but it cannot occur il 
Zealand. ‘Teira had as much réght to scli his land asan 


Irish absentee ; the Government had as much right to buy a 
, 
{ 


oe, : ) 
t+ ¢ ir) ‘ 
? 1MSs01 


Seotch capitalist; and William King had no more right to r 








the taking possession than a Riband Socict: 

We are perfectly willing to admit that the Government cannot 
undertake to “* provide such a force us will secure the colonis 
against prospective difliculties.”” No nation with extend 


ominion could do that. But we demur to the description of t) 
difficulty in New Zealand as in any sense a prospectiveone. Un- 

















fortunately, it was and isa present difficulty of seri magni- 
tude. The New Zealand colonists hardly deserve the reproof im- 
plied in the last sentence of our quotation, which falls as heat 

on the Governor as on his advisers. ‘The fact is, that the ev 

which has caused the war, has been growing for many years 
Its patent signs were the Land League and the Macri King 


movement. The Home Government has been warned upon t) 
subject for the past two years; the colonists have been painfull 
aware that it was coming; but neither the H Government 


some 
;¢ 


nor colonists could agree upon the means most likely to avert it. 


a 





The land question has been one stumbling-block ; the manage- 
ment of the Natives, politically and socially, another. The Hom 
Government has had its scheme ; Governor Browne has framed a 


plan of his own; the Bishop of New Zealand and Dr. Martin have 
sketched their projects; and the Colonial Ministry, through Mr. 
Richmond, have ‘vé ry emphatically set forth theirs. 


nor Browne is in favour of a Nominee Council for the manage- 


Gover- 


ment of Native affairs; the Bishop seems inclined to set up a 
should hold 


geasi-independent Maori state, wherein Europeans 
ands as lessees; the Ministry would establish civil Government, | 
partly by Native agency, in the Native territory, and take deci- 
Sive steps to extinguish or commute all Native title, with a coin- 
cident regrant from the Crown of portions of the ceded territory. | 


Mr. Sewell has adopted a plan, including a Nominee Council and 
extended civil government, and his views seem to approach more 
nearly to those of the Governor than to any others. Probably 
any of these plans, except that of the Bishop, would work better 
than no plan. The House of Representatives has given its assent 
to Mr. Kichmond’s proposal, pending a reference to the Colonial 
Secretary, coupling with it a request that strong representations 
should be made to the Home Government to the etfect that the 
best measures will fail unless backed by an adequate naval and 
military force. And, although Sir George Lewis says that the 
continual presence of an armed force is in itself a condemnation 
of the policy that requires it, we are more disposed to coneur with 
Mr, Richmond’s policy than with the view Sir George in July 
took of the relations of Mr. Mothereountry to his colony, 

And for good reasons. The question at issue is not a light or 
superficial one. Putting aside the introduction of civil and 
of self-government among the Natives, on which there is a 


pretty clear agreement, the real point at issue is how to get at 


what we call the waste lands’ Formerly, the Natives were 
willing to sell; now, there is less willingness; and, as we have 
seen, actual hostility from the New Zealand Riband Lodge in 
cases when Natives are willing to alienate their land. As this 
hostility grew, the irritation on the other side grew also; and 
there are now not wanting those who declare that the land ought 
to belong to those who can get it and keep it. Natives are called 
lazy dogs in the manger by settlers afllicted with land hunger 
The Governor says it is not land, but artificial grass, that is 
wanted, or in plain terms, ‘ capital to replace the indigenous ferns 
with grass—an exotic in nearly the whole of the province.” Of 
course, those patches where natural grasses grow, even sparsé ly, 
are ravenously coveted ; and, as immigrants, many with capital, 
flock to the colony, the hunger grows apace. ‘ Soon,” said the 
Governor in 1859, “*a want of ilable land will really be ex- 
perienced, and it cannot be conceal at neither law nor equity 





























will prevent the occupation of Native lands by Europeans when 
the latter are strong enough to defy both the Native owners and 
the Government, a will be the ease ere long.” To this com- 
plexion we ust ccme at last, unless measures are devised 
which will effect a pea le tra the Government of lands 
not used by the Natiy And, 1 ; be not done, and the colo- 
ni upply the 1 of Rob Rey, un the fiery Native will re- 
volt, nd Lwar oi ¢ ! il ic, We ul no winte 
ing out what is di ble, but what is probable. Without going 
the leneth of t | 4 vt La und, hoe he t] ha lihox d 
to y that t! ( lo Vy \ I ke l for the ¢ cpress pur} e ol pro- 
tect t} 8, W ( inion that every clort should be 
made t ve so noble a race from destruction, For that reason, 
we do not pret to follow in the path indicate: by Sir George 
Lewis, which we | lead to the grant of absolute power 
tot jority, 4 iv i cording to the dictates 
of 1 h ‘ ] ’ i 0 Ih { ] 5] pl ased 
| ic to endow them wit Doubtless, the v y lor Mr, 
M I try to set he | Lb of CApenmse, Once all, 
V d to keep or 2 ( r lin} il purposes, n the 
é< the count and e centres of popul n nd io 
] coloni i y with the Native t} ey 
R t k fit: ] i r them, that will serv fieeht 3 
if he preter i ttlen Li wouid 
dily d mine the question of the extinction of 1 race, or 
ts adaptability rey ent vivi l life; would make 
t a soldier; and would save the Home exchequer tens 
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reservations as to place of service. The strictly military staff 
will of course be filled up from the Line, Indian regiments in- 
cluded ; the five-year term of oflice taking these appointments out 
of the ist of permnanvent ct \ The mass of oi rs be 
ad into one gigantic stall corps, the members ¢ wl will 
uin their military rank, pay, and pension, rising from grade to 
erade alter fixed terms of servic r} corps will ! aL 
from ti Line, but only from men ola xed term of lr pe- 
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cers of experience. The Indian oflicers lose neither pay, nor 
pension, nor privilege, save the unjust one of commanding regi- 
ments after years of the luxurious ease of civil employ, The 
Indian soldiery lose nothing, their transfer to the Line being 
entirely optional. The Queen’s Army gains entire regiments, 
whose history is the guarantee of their merit, and the chance of 
selection for some hundreds of pleasant appointments on the staff. 
The Native Army secures picked oflicers, and the system of 
leaving regiments with half their complement of otlicers is 
finally abolished. 
may be congratulated on the capacity which has reconciled so 
many conilicting rights. 





THE SUPPLY OF COTTON, 

Ir is high time that this cotton question should be thoroughly 
discussed, if we intend to avoid a panic as dangerous and as ex- 
pensive as the wildest apprehension of maritime defeat. Already, 
the mere rumour of possible deticieney has raised the price of the 
article 8 per cent, and cost England half as much again as the 
Chinese indemnity. Every succeeding mail from the United 
States tends to deepen an alarm which no sage politician will 
pronounce unfounded. One-sixth of our population relies for its 
bread, one-third of our trade depends for its existence, on the 
sufficiency of the import of cotton. [ft is not too much to say, 
that a successful invasion would produce less direet physical suf- 
fering among our population than a total cessation of supply. 
Even a serious deficiency would produce misery, to which that of 
Coventry is bearable ; and a scrious deficiency is at least not be- 
yond the category of imminent probabiliti It is true the suc- 
cessful insurrection of the slaves talked of, if not hoped for, by 
Abolitionists is, fortunately for humanity, practically impossible. 
Physical power is all on the other side, The great planters, scat- 
tered and isolated on vast estates, may reasonably tremble for 
their lives: but a white population of six millions, armed, united, 
and accustomed to command, is not likely to succumb to four 
millions of unarmed and disorganized blacks. Inthe face of such 
odds, despair, the one advantage of the slave, can be of little 
avail, Despair cannot stop an Enfield bullet. Indeed, it may be 
doubted whether despair, like all other resources, will not be 
on the side of the Whites. Any struggle must be internecine ; 
but with this difference: the slave knows he has only to submit 
to be safe; the White man knows he has only to submit to be 
murdered. Rejecting, however, all extravagant alarms, the pros- 
pect is still sufliciently gloomy. Either the Northern men are 
gasconading, or they mean to enforce the Federal law by an in- 
vasion of the South. That invasion is almost certain to be fol- 
lowed by partial insurrections, not, perhaps, dangerous to 
the State, but fatal to the chances of the cotton crop, 
A suspension of deliverics for one year, to the extent of two- 
thirds of the average export, seems a prospect within range 
of calculation. In other words, the total supply from all parts of 
the world would be reduced three-fourths, or allowing for the 
increased export from every quarter except America, at least one- 
half. That deficiency means, besides a loss of capital which 
swallows up the nation’s protits for the year, half rations for four 
millions of human beings. 

It is no wonder that in presence of such a danger suggestions 
should be multiplying thick and fast, or that some of them should 
be a little, or not a little, wild. Some pamphleteers, in their 
eagerness for originality, shirk all the primary conditions of the 
question ; and almost all are contented to ignore at least one. 
We venture, in spite of some plausible declamation, to believe 
that three conditions are essential to the development of any new 
field of cotton cultivation—the soil must be adapted to the plant, 
there must be labour in profusion on the spot, and the introdue- 
tion of the new crop must not involve too much time. Placed in 
that crucible, half the suggestions made melt at once into the air. 
Australia, for example, possesses soil admirably adapted to sea- 
island cotton. But Australia does not possess the requisite 
supply of labour. European labour, not to mention difliculties of 
climate, is far too costly for the work, Even the eotton trade 
eannot afford three shillings a day for cultivating a fibre, wanted 
by the market at twopence-halfpenny a pound. The Australians 
might, under coercion, destroy their colonies by permitting the 
importation of Chinese labour; but the labour is needed on too 
large a seale. How long would it take to transfer a quarter of 
a million Chinese to Australia, train them, and prevent them, 
when trained, from turning to more congenial occupation ? 
The same objection applies, though with diminished force, 
to the colony of Natal. Natal has a coloured population of 
some extent, but it is averse to steady labour, limited in number, 
and totally unskilled. Ceylon has soil and labour, but the field 
is far too limited to supply a vacuum so large, Eastern Africa 
has soil, people, and cotton, but 2 great demand must be preeeded 
by settlements it would take years to organize. 
hope for the future, but the cotton dealers want to b supplied at 
once. Empty bellies cannot wait for a process of civilization, how- 
ever reasonable, The plant may be produced along the entire 
seaboard of the Mediterranean, but it will not pay European 
labourers, and the dark races require time for importation. 
There are, in fact, but three countries in the world which offer 
a chance of adequate, immediate, and cheap supply—they are 
India, China, and, perhaps, Brazil. 

In India al] the conditions of cultivation are present as fully 
as in the Southern States. The cotton soil is of limitless extent. 
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The Horse Guards, if this sketch is aceurate, | 


Africa offers | 


the work. There is a crop already produced, the extent of whin 
| seems but faintly comprehended even by men whose fortunes 4, | 
pend upon their comprehension. India has no statistics, but 4, | 
| broad facts are patent without the aid of science. Two hundry 
| millions of human beings are there clothed in indigenous Cotton 
| However small the requirements of each man—and a populatig 
_ which bathes in cotton clothes twice a day needs more cotton thy 
Europeans are apt toadmit—the regular supply must be inconegjy, 
ably large. So great is it, indeed, that fluctuations of hundreds of 
millions of pounds between the export of one year and anothe 
| seareely affect the local price. The normal export to Euryy 
| may be taken at 300,000 bales. Yet in 1857, this amount | 
| without preparation, without any disturbance in the inter | 
| trade, without any stimulus, other than inereased price, roy 
at a bound to 680,000. Let Manchester ponder the extent 
of a cultivation which, without warning, throws off that quan. 
| tity as unnecessary surplusage. But we shall be told, if Indy 
| really produces such supplies, why do they not always reag 
| this country’ Simply because the cotton cannot be carrig 
to the coast at the average price of the American staple. The 
pense of carriage swallows up the profit. The instant a rise jy 
price overcomes that one difficulty, the cotton is offered in ptv- 
fusion. The staple has three expenditures to meet. There is thy 
cultivator’s price, say, speaking roughly, 14d. a pound; they 
is the exporter’s profit, little enough always, and there is a cost og 
carriage equal to nearly double the cost price of the fibre. Redug 
that one item, and the supply, without new factories, withoy 
waiting for that “regeneration of India” for which Mr. Bazley 
hopes, and of which Anglo-Indians despair, will be ample to Sup. 
| ply any vacuum created by disturbances among the slaves, We 
do not write without knowledge, when we say that India, the 
cotton railway once complete, can emancipate England, at once, 
from dependance on the South. 
| The position of China is widely ditferent, but as a new field it 
| offers advantages far beyond those or Australia or the Cape. Its 
| colossal deltas contain cotton land almost without limit. how 
| deltas swarm with a population accustomed to toil. working for 
| bare food, and ingenious beyond any Asiatic or African race, 
The enterprise which in Algeria must be wasted on the in. 
portation of labour, and in India on securing a title to land, may 
in China be turned at once tothe cultivation. The Chinaman has 
| no prejudices. Prove to him that cotton will pay, and he will 
| grow cotton just as readily as sugar, or tea, or any of the pro- 
| duets with which he now deluges the world. No demand has ever 
| vet surpassed the Chinese capacity of production. If the re. 
| duction of a duty on tea increases the demand 30 per cent, China 
sends a few more millions of pounds without consciousness even 
| of the difference of demand. It is in the great cloacie of the 
human race, in lands where labour is a drug and wages imply 
only the right to breathe, that demands like those of Lancashire 
for cotton can alone be adequately supplied. Let the Manchester 
men compel Sir Charles Wood to finish the railway now con- 
structing to Omraotee out of hand, and at any cost. Let them at 
the same time give up vague theories about Indian regeneration, 
and send agents to collect detailed information as to the extent of 
the Indian cotton crop, and in six months they may rest in peace, 
contident that even if the Union be in flames, the conflagration 
can never extend to the cotton-mills of Great Britain, 








New Zeatanp.—The annual volume of Statistical Tables Relating to the 
Colonies, which has just been issued by the Board of Trade, contains some 
interesting particulars respecting the European population of New Zealand. 
When an account of their numbers was taken in 1858, they amounted to 
59,328; but in New Plymouth, or Taranaki, the scene of the present 
struggle,—a district of 2,044,608 acres, larger than Lancashire and Cheshire 
together, or than Kent and Sussex,—there were but 2650 Europeans, and 
of these only 1414 were males. It was found that as many as 18,702 of 
the whole population (of 59,328) had been born in the colony. But the 
population was young; only 843 (1°42 per cent) were sixty years old and 
upwards. There were 13,798 European men (41 per eent of the whole male 
| population) between eighteen and forty—the soldier’s age; 8892 of the 

women, above a third of the whole female population, were also between 
| eighteen and forty. It will be observed that the proportions of the sexes at 
| this important period of life were far from equal, and, as may be supposed, 

a very large number of the women were married; there were 9348 married 

women in the colony and 576 widows, the whole number of women above 

eighteen being but 12,015. The births in the year were 2272, or nearly one 
| birth to every four married women—more if We exclude aged women ; but 
the population increased chiefly by immigration, which brouglit in more 
, than three persons for every ehild born in the colony in the same 
| period. The total increase in the year 1558 was 9328. The deaths were 








only 5682, one in every 102 living ; but the population is a picked popula- 
tion. This small European company of less than 60,000 had in 18538, 149 
clergymen and ministers, 74 lawyers, 123 doctors, 206 teachers, 110 sure 
veyors. For their bodily wants, the imports of the year brought them 
320,432/. worth of clothing, 159,618 gallons of spirits, 50,508 gallons of 
| wine, 261,096 gallons of ale and beer, 229,752lbs, of tobacco, and 15,841 lbs. 
| 
| 
| 











of cigars and snutts; but the 56,049 aborigines might give much help in the 
consumption of these articles. The European population had in their pos 
session 14,912 horses (one to every four persons), 137,204 head of cattle, 
| 1,523,324 sheep, and 40,734 swine; the sheep were nearly half a million 
more in number than in the previous year. Of the land in their posses- 
| sion, 98,06l acres were sown with grass, 13,709 with wheat, 12,496 w ih 
oats, and 5574 with potatoes. 141,007 acres were cultivated, 235,561 
fenced, 254,605 letters arrived in the course of the year (4°29 per head), 
and 346,603 newspapers. These colonists exported in the year 3,810, 37 21bs. 
of wool, of the value of 254,025/. ; their total exports were 458,025/., of which 
more than half came to Great Britain, and nearly all the residue went to 
Australia; and their total imports were 1,141,273/., of which the United 
Kingdom supplied 532,596/., and British colonies nearly all the rest. In 
the following year, 1859, their exports to the mother country increased 30 
per ceut, and their imports from it nearly as much. Their export of wool 





There is labour on the spot, cheap, plentiful, and accustomed to | to this country rose from 1,065,794Ibs. in 1856, to 4,060,556lbs. in 1859. 
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January 26, 1861.] 
BOOKS. 
BRAIIINS AND PARIATS.* 
: Earzy in 1858, it began to be apparent in Bengal that a social 


revolution was at hand. Prices and wages, which for thirty 
years had remained nearly stationary, rose with a eelerity and 
ears t t j 


© <.adiness at which exporters and employers of labour stood 
sted ss i egy hes . 
aghast The enormous Wealth ereated by the development of the 
trade, after enriching every kind of landowner, and 


export Set si 
raising rents till the poverty- 





un | stricken yemindars of 1825 became the wealt 


landowner’s dependant, after 


noblesse of 1857, 


ty millions ster- 


} 
hy 








van to affect the bulk of the population. 





be . : 

ling had been added to the coinage by the Mint alone, and the 

cup of the currency was full, The priee of rice doubled. That 
F nent staples, increased 





of seeds, hemp, and most of the great permans ne 
fifty per cent. W ages rose a third in all rs while the 
minimum rate for unskilled workmen increased irom five shillings 
a month to eight, a rise almost without a parallel, All manner of 
employers, millowners, contractors, printers, earricrs, horsedealers, 
builders, and tradesmen, found their caleulati ms utterly upset 
by a phenomenon of which they could perceive no 


ades, 


reasonable 
explanation. Most of them suecumbed, the contractors giving 
way first, and the tradesmen, protected by a law of contract, 
holding to the last. A complete change of ton followed among 
the people. Relieved from the incessant danger of want, the 
artisan began to review his employer's proposals, to dictate terms, 
to organize combinations. [he printers, for exaiple, previously 
free, combined, carried out rules as stringent as those obeyed 
in England, and coerced even Government into submis- 
Of all classes, however, none fclt the eflect of the 
as the indigo planters. The profit on 
and they felt that the price of indigo in 
the raw must rise also, But cach of them had paid for the plant 
in advanee ; and to raise the price per bundle jor the future, yet 
avoid a retrospective increase, seemed impossible. They tried to 
shirk the danger. They lowered rents, increased wages—tried 
by every device to avoid a direct addition to the price promised 
for the plant. As prices still advanced, the ryots, always 
keenly awake to their own interest, became clamorous, Land 
growing rice yielded more than land growing indigo, and th 
temptation to use lands mortgaged to indigo fo became irre- 
sistible. Things looked serious, when an unlucky oflicial suddenly 


precipitated the crisis. The lionourable Ashley Eden, Prefect of 


4 


siol. bis 
yolution so severely 
all produce had risen ; 


Vics 


Baraset,—for the word magistrate in no degree expresses his 
authority—“ on the 17th of August, 1859, wrote a letter to his 


Native deputy magistrate, ‘for his information and guidance.’ 


He called to his attention that ‘the ryot is liberty to sow any 
crop he likes,’ and that, where contracts or / ts may be ad- 
mitled, there may still be many irresistibl pleas lo avoid the con- 
SEQUENCES the plante rs insist upon,” To the plant I of course, 


hatred of the 
unnecessary to 
may have been 
classes held him 
ix his agreements, 


this act appeared dictated by the long-standing 
Civil Service to independent Europeans, but it i 
discuss motives in the narrative. Mr. Eden 

actuated only by pure philanthropy; but all 
to mean that the ryot was “at liberty” to bi 

and that the magistrate would support their ‘“ irresistibl 
pleas” against paying their debts, They knew that only 
the magistrate could enforce the obligation to grow indigo, 
and, sure of his protection, refused to sow. The new impulse 
spread fast, and an article of produce wi 2,000,000/, a 
year was threatened with partial or total extinction. The ma- 
gistrate passive or hostile, the planter’s only redress was through 
civil process, and civil process means in [Lengal—a suit 
fifteen months, followed by three appeals, and at last a deere 
against a man of straw for damages, which it is impossible to 
collect. Nor did the diffi ulty end here. Asiatics, accustomed 
' always to obedience, have no idea of a resistance which is not vio- 
lent. They threatened the planters lives, and burnt their out- 
The houses themselves it was dang rous to attack, as 
' the plant rs would have stood on their defence, and, unive rsally 
® skilled in the use of arms, were dangerous foes ke to ex- 
tremity. Moreover, the ryot finding one contract could be violated 
with impunity, thought another might as well be broken through, 
and began refusing to pay rent. As a failur 
plies a failure to pay revenue, the higher civilia 
doubtful of the expediency of Mr, Eden’s decree. The Commis- 
sioner, Mr Grote, censured the official letter, which, however, 
Was upheld by Mr. Grant, the Licutenant-Governor of Bengal. 


Lord ( anning, fortunately, had an idea that for statesmen to en- 


tu 


rth 


5 houses, 


tu prove 


; Wik a jacquerie, was at least an inexpedient proceeding. Mr. 
son had an idea that voluntarily to destroy a great trade, was 


{act requiring other justification than civilians theories; and 


as Lord Canning, backed by Mr. Wilson, possessed practically 
absolute power, a remedy was speedily devised, A short Act com- 
pelled the peasantry, under menace of imprisonment, to carry out 
their engagements for six months. Thismeasure saved the sowingsof 
March, 1860, but was in its very nature temporary and exceptional. 

¢ ryots, of course, yiclded, as they invariably yield to a distinet 
order, They had refused to sow, believing that Government was 
opposed to sowing, and when that view proved incorrect, grumbled 
at their betrayal, but set to work. The Lieutenant-Governor of 
engal, however, had accepted the Act with no friendly feeling. 
Like all the older civilians, he regarded European enterprise as 
wischievous, The presence of numbers of Europeans renders im- 


rakmins and Pariahs ;: 


the B . an Appeal by the Indigo Manufacturers of Bengal to 
« Sritish Government, Parliament, and People, 
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possible that system of ‘ short and simple justice” which prevails 
in Dahomey or the Fejee Islands, and which civilians believe the 
only one applicable to Natives. He consequently ordered the Act 
to be interpreted ‘on the principles of equity,” and added, ‘These 
powers and the opportunity of acting upon them, must not be re- 
tained for a day in the hands of any officer who may show him- 
self not competent to exercise them in such a manner as to give full 
and ample justice to all parties.” As, even in Bengal, the public 
interference of the Executive with an Act of the Legislature is 
unusual, the mggistrates interpreted this order by the Governor's 
notorious predilections, Most did so; and were, the planters 
assert, promoted. One magistrate was certainly removed for a 
different interpretation of the Act, and all punishments inflicted 
under it were remitted. The dispensing power upset the action of 
the Legislature, Mr, Grant himself, in an answer to a petition 
presented against him by the planters, admitted the removals, the 
first ever made in Bengal for political reasons. 
The Government of India was still apparently 
of the prudence of the Government of Bengal. Responsible for 
the revenue, that Government could not look with favour on 
movements which imperilled a whole trade, disturbed six counties, 
and rendered necessary the employment of cavalry in districts 
where a horse-soldier had not been seen since the Mahratta in- 
roads, ‘They ordered a commission of inquiry to be organized by 
Mr. Grant. That oflicer nominated five gentlemen—Mr., Seton- 
Karr, a civilian, and Secretary-elect for Bengal; Mr. Sale, a very 
excellent missionary, of no intellectual power; Mr. Temple, a 
civilian of high mark; Mr, Fergusson, a planter; and a Native. 
Their decision was too recently reviewed in our columns for us to 
analyze the cutting analysis drawn up by the planters’ pam- 
phleteer, Suflice it to say, that Mr. Seton-Karr and Mr. Sale 
thought the planters needed no legal assistanee, and condemned 
the indigo system in part; Mr. Temple thought the suggestions of 
the other two, ceeds and Mr, Fergusson protested against the 
whole report. The Native we need not count. His genuine 
opinion would be worth that of the other four; but the genuine 
opinion of a Native sitting at a Board with a Secretary of State, 
is to be sought only in that Secretary. The decision being in 
favour of doing nothing, was, of course, followed. The ryots were 
left to believe that the Government desired the extirpation of in- 
digo, and the planters to protect themselves as they best could. 
Accordingly, on the expiration of the Act, the peasantry an- 
nounced their determination not to work cut their advances, 
began to traverse the country in bands, beat all who declined to 


very distrustful 


| join the combination, attacked and burnt down two factories, and 


to pay rent Im- | 


ns became a little | 


showed signs of a disposition to pay no more rent, On the latter 
point, they will be beaten summarily, the revenue laws being stern 
to exeess, but in the former object they will, unless Parliament 
interfere, succeed, In anticipation of the struggle, the harvest of 
1860 has realized 7/, per maund in excess of the average value, 
and Mr, Grant has, therefore, already inflicted a fine of 700,000/, 
on the industry of Great Britain. 

We have preferred condensing the facts of this pamphlet to re- 
viewing it in the ordinary style, and are sensible, in so doing, that 
we have done injustice to a pen, such as no planter ever wielded. 
The story is, however, more important than the mode in which 
it is told, and none but lovers of graceful writing for its own sake 
will read contentedly 200 pages on a subject so foreign to their 
sympathies. We need only add that, bitter as the tone of the 
pamphlet oceasionally is, every charge except one, the removal of 
ihe magistrates, is supported by documentary evidence, and that 
one the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, while commenting on 
the remainder, leaves unrefuted. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND CORRESPONDENCE OF MRS, DELANY," 
Mus, Decany, née Mary Granville, was the eldest daughter of 
Bernard Granville, son of Bernard, the second surviving son of 
the celebrated Sir Bevil Granville, ‘who was killed on Lansdown 
in the year 1643, fighting for his king and country.” Bernard, 
his grandfather, the youngest son of Sir Bevil, was the welcome 
bearer of the message which invited Charles II, to return to his 
kingdom. Mary Granville was born May I4th, 1700, At six 
years old, she was placed under the care of a Madame Puelle, a 
refugee. ‘Two years after, she went to live with Sir John and 
Lady Stanley at Whitehall, At fifteen years of age, we find her 
under the care of her aunt, Ann Granville, a “well-bred and 
agreeable woman,” who had been maid of honour to Queen Mary, 
Later, she resided with her father and mother at Buckland, near 
Campden, Gloucester. At Buckland, she received and accepted 
an invitation from her uncle and aunt, Lord and Lady Lans- 
downe, to go with them to Bath, and afterwards to their country- 
seat, Longleat. When she was about seventeen, she consented, 
coerced by the menacing importunity of Lord Lansdowne, to marry 
Mr. Pendarves, of Roscrow, Cornwall, a man of sixty, whom she 
at first regarded with great abhorrence: an act, perhaps, for 
which we ought not too severely to condemn so young a girl, but 
which is as surely an immorality as if she had become a mother 
previously to her marriage. 

“1 was married, she says, with great pomp. Never was woe dressed out 
in gayer colours; and when I was led to the altar, 1 wished from my soul I 
had been led, as Iphigenia was, to be sacrificed. I was sacrificed. I lost, 
not life, indeed, but I lost all that makes life desirable—joy and peace of 
mind.” 

Though the young wife found it impossible to love, she deter- 

The Autobiography and Correspondence of Mary Granville, Mrs, Delany 
With Interesting Reminiscences of King George the Third and Queen Charlotte 
Rd by the Right Honourable Lady Lianover. Three volumes. Published by 
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mined to cbey and oblige “her tyrant, her jailor.” Fortunatel 
for her, in 1724-5, she was released, by the death of her ee | 
from her intolerable slavery. On the 31st of May, 1743, Mrs. 
Pendarves entered a second time into married life. Dr. Delany, 
a clergyman of learning and character, sueceeded in winning the 
esteem, and, we believe, the affection of this accomplished woman. 
Her life new seems to have been a happy and blameless one. 
She read, she played, she painted; she was kind and good; she 
was genial and pious. Her husband loved, almost worshipped 
her; avoiding publicity, she acquired a name ,that has ‘been 
hallowed and remembered for more than a hundred years.” Her 
virtues and talents attracted the notice and secured the confidence | 
of George the Third and Queen Charlotte; a notice and conti- 
dence she retained to the day of her death. 

The editor’s object in publishing this work is to give a true 
account of this once-admired lady ; and thus to remove the er- 
roneous impressions which certain apocryphal biographers have 
unhappily diffused. The materials out of which Lady Llanover 
has constructed her book consist of (at least) two unfinished 
MSS.— 

“The autobiographical fragment which forms the commencement of the 
first volume, relates to her origin and earliest days, though it appears to 
have been written in the latter years of her life, as it was dictated to a con- 
fidential amanuensis; but the series of letters which form the second auto- 
biographical MSS., were addressed to her most intimate friend, the 
Duchess of lortland (Margaret Cavendish Harley). * * * To render 
the chain of events more complete, the originai letters of her uncle (George 
Lord Lansdowne) and other relations are introduced, in the course of her 
own biographical narrative, with those of Mary Granville herself to her 
mother and sister, after her first marriage.”’ 

The third volume ends with the death of this “ sister of her 
heart ” (whose married name was Mrs. Dewes), completing the | 
narrative and correspondence of sixty-one years of the life of Mrs, | 
Delany. ‘The beginning of what may be termed the third cra 
of her existence, which was prolonged for twenty-cight years 
more, will, Lady Llanover intimates, form the commencement of 
the next volume ;” while “the latter part of the work will con- 
tain Mrs, Delany’s own remarks on the court and private life of 
George Lil. and Queen Charlotte, of which she was so frequently 
an eyewitness witil her own death in 1788,” 

There can be no reasonable objection to so amiable and clever a 
lady as the heroine of these memoirs having three or six eras in 
her ohjectire existence, as our German friends might say, but we 
submit that three eras of subjective existence are hardly a fair 
allotment, unless her readers and reviewers are to have tlicir ter- 
restrial lives augmented in proportion; and, really if there are to 
be so many voluminous biographies and autobiographies, we doubt 
if the extension (at any rate as regards the latter class) would be | 
regarded asa boon. Mrs. Delany’s correspondence already oceu- 
pies 1891 pages, and only two eras of her existence are over, A 
third epoch remains, with 1891 more pages, looming awfully i 
the literary distance, 

The letters of which the present instalment of the work mainly | 
consists have scarcely any but a personal and social interest. 
They illustrate no political crisis; they exemplify no historical 
transactions; they touch on the literature of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in the most superficial and cursory manner, They are not 
rich in anecdote, they do not sparkle with wit, they are not re- 
markable for philosophical reficction, On the other hand, t 
are often clever, sometimes entertaining, and nearly always, per- 
haps, agreeably written. We now and then get a peep into th 
life of the age, as it mirrored itself in the mind of an accomplished 
English lady ; we hear some of the gossip of the men and women 
who lived as far back as Queen Anne’s time, Occasionally, w 
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idyllic pictures, executed with simple natural graee, by 


correspondent of many friends of social note or moral worth ; 
we have descriptions of the costume of ladies, of their sayi 
doings, their likes and dislikes, We are net insensible 
charm of plain unaflected writing, such as Mrs, Delany's usually 
is; and we like to hear the pleasant garrulity of some onl; 
conscious letter-writer, talking about common everyday things, 
till the week-day world of the past lives again for us, with its 
strength and weakness, its greatness and its insignificance, its 
triumphs and vanities. Lut, if we value this kind of epistolary 
history, we value it in proportion to its quality and not its quan- 
tity. A biography of Mrs. Delany, with selections from her 
letters, in two small volumes, that would preserve all that is | 
essentially worth preserving, would be greatly preterable to this | 
two-thousand-paged Life and Correspondence, reminding us of 
the bulky “Telephus,” or the interminable “Orestes” of the | 
Koman satirist that consumed the day with impunity. 
* Impuné diem consumpserit ingens 

Telephus? aut summi plenad jam margine libri 

Scriptus et in tergo necdum tinitus Orestes?" 

Such a book, however, we were not to have. But we pass from 
general criticism to a special report uf the contents of the present 
work, substituting extracts as far as possible for comments. 

Here, to begin with, are some descriptive touches, with a bit of 
idyllic life running through then— 











** Mr. Lloyd Hermes and Mr. Crofton is the to that 
are erecting. About one half mile from hence t etty green 


hill, one side of it covered with nutwood ; on the 
a natural grotto with seats that will hold four peo 
at seven o'clock to that place to adorn it with 
large collection of very fine ones; Phill and I mi : 
fetch and carry for us what we want, and think themselves highly 
honoured. I forgot to tell you that from the grotto we have an extensive 
view of the sea and several islands; and Killala is no small addition to the 
beauty of the prospect, not unlike a Roman obelisk of great height. The | 
town Is surrounded by trees, and looks asif it was in the middle of a wood, 


hill, tuere is 


every mom 











This affair yields us great diversion ; and, I believe, will make us very strone 
and healthy, if rising curly, exercise, and mirth have any virtue, ~ % 

“*.... When we came tothe island, everyone took a way of his ow, 
my amusement was running after butterflies and gathering weed hosegayy. 
of which there are great plenty; Phill sat down on a bank by the seuss, 
and sung to the fish, got up in haste, when she thought it time to join he 
company, dropped her snutf-box on the sand, and did not recollect it till he 
was at home. The next day, we were to dine at Mrs. Lloyd’s sister’s, who ling 
four or five miles off; we went by sea; passed the island; Phill said she’ 
go and look for her box, as odd an undertaking as seeking a needle ; but she 
went, aud found it, So we proceeded merrily to the place appointed, wali 
amile or twoon « very pleasant strand, and gathered a fresh recrustg 
shells for our grotto. 

*. .. . The budding of the trees, and spring nosegays that are carrig 





; about the streets, vive me more pleasure than ever I felt at their approach 


before ; they tell me April is at hand, and that introduces a crowd of plea 
sant thoughts.” 

Here is another sketch, but less poetical— 

**We arrived at this place (Newton Gore), on Saturday, about nip, 
o'clock; tis an old castle, patched up, and very irregular, but well fittg 
up, and good handsome rooms within. The master of the house, Sir Arthy 
Gore, a jolly, red-faced widower, has one daughter, a quiet thing, thatlivs 
in the house with him; his dogs and horses are as dear to him as his ¢hjj. 
dren ; his laugh is hearty, though his jests are coarse.” 

The most romantic episode in this Correspondence is the histor 
of Miss Macdermot, written by Mrs, Delany ; the most humoroy 
passage oceurs ina letter from “A, G, to her friend Martha” 
The most informing paragraphs are, perhaps, to be found in Lady 
Lilanover’s own clucidatory annotations, Here is one of the last— 

“Walsh states that the Phanix Park derives its name by Corruptign 
from the native [rish name of the manor ‘ Fionn-uisge,’ which siguifig 
clear water, and applies to the chalybeate spring, near the vice-regal lodg 
The word * Fionn-uisge’ is properly pronounced ‘ Finnishe,’ and has bey 
corrupted by the English into * Pheonix.’ Lord Chesterfield, when Lon. 
Lieutenant of Irelond, erected the column, with the figure of ‘ the fabulog 
bird surm vunting iis cay ital, which has assisted in perpetrating this absyj 
luisnonier, 

Among Mrs, Delany’s and her sister’s correspondents, was ther 
uncle, Lord Lansdowne who, the year after the accession of Georg 
I., was sent to the Tower with Lord Oxford. It was he wh 
eoereed his niece, Mary, inte her first marriage with Mr. Pendarve, 
In 1752, this nobleman thus addressed hisunmarried niece, Aum 
Granville— 

* T cannot say that winter is over with us. As near as we are to Mi 
| still obliges us to sit by a fireside, 4 












summer Dav, th ld rainy weather 

*God (1) y y) is in Gl micester, I he pe he takes better care of you.’ 
Of all Mrs. Delany’s correspondents, the greatest was the Deg 

of St. Patri agniticent Swift, of whom some interesting 

anecdote r for citation, are communicated in thes 

volumes. [nor 








of his letters to her he says— 

















































‘Itw } le to answer your letter from Paradise [a place son 
where Mrs, Pet ves Was staying W ith her mother]—the old Gre 
Asia call very hue garden by that name; and, besides, when I consulted 
ome frit » they uecived that, wherever you resided, that must need J 
be a ‘ It is ei low way of thinking, or as greats J 
failut im ine that any man increases in li § 
If i portion t nd learning; it falls out alwan J 
tly t contrary, A enter will work more cheerfull 
nan skilled in trade than for a conceited fool who know 
nothing of it. I ust d . } ly who ces me for a pedant, a 
have tm lL mngry wi »miany lines in your letter which 1 
kind of z\ w me. Besides, to suv the truth, the! 
neral are weded beth in writing and reading sin 
young ; ¢ it to be } d that, in proper time, gaming and dressing 
with son her uplisitacuts, may reduce them to their native ign J 
ranee, 
In th rij5o, M lany read Mr. Dean Swifi’s aceout ' 


of his cousin the Dean of St. Patrich’s life and writings, a bow 
at, rather than 


was inclined to despise and laugl 


eae 
Walch sii 


sent: ** llowever,” she adds, “I could almost forgive him, i 
the eopy of verses of Stella to Dr, Swift are exceedingly pretty, 
which otherwise, perhaps, we should never have seen.” Lady 






« and tender poew, 
and her only guide,” @ 
An extract from! 
We om 


i 
Llanover has ¢o1 rat ly nserted this pk asin 
addressed by poor St ila to her * early 
<a e 4} . ee ee 
her birthday, the 50th of November, 1721. 
will form a suitable conclusion to our present notice. 
the italics. 











* Such is the fate of female race, 

With no dl it a face; 
fore tl ar of life— 
mai rm, ! wife, 

Stella \ t owes 

That she has ne’er resembled those ; 

Nor was a burden to mankind, 

With half her course of years behind. 


outh prolong, 
what 1 and wrong ; 
ny heart to bring supplies 

y fading eyes ;, 


eauteous mind repairs 
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ied or falling hairs ; 
irtue from within 
ithness o’er the skin; 
re ld my fancy fix, 
And I can please at thirty-six. 
Long be the day that gave you birth, 
iendship, wit, and mirth! 
nay you cast a shred 
Of your rich mantle on my head, 
: swith dignity my sorrow 
e, then die tomorrow!’ 











fk. COAL-FIELDS OF GREAT BRITAIN." cual 

Ir was the belief of the late Dr, Buckland that the supply } ieldes 

by our eeal-fields would be sensibly diminished in no very distant 

Ti ( -fivelds of Great Britain: their History, Structure, and Duratia- 
With Notices of the Coal-tields of other Parts of the World. By Edward Ht 

B.A., of Geological Survey of Great Britain, With Illustrations. Pubus 

by Stanford. 
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ee as es . ° 
jtare. Mr. Vivian holds that they are, practically speaking, 
igeshaustible, and the Government and the Legislature have re- 
gatly based their proceedings upon the same view of the ques- 
Such, however, was the extreme diversity of opinions ex- 
upon the point during the debates on the Comme reial Treaty 
with France as to throw doubts upon the authenticity of all the 
data on which those discordant opinions were respective ly founded. 
Xow, it is surely of the highest importance that the public should 
jnow accurately whether or not this country can, without irre- 
trievable damage to its resources, admit of the unrestrained ex- 
rtof coal; and, therefore, Mr. Hull could not have more use- 
fully employed his talents, and the unrivalled resources at his 
mand, than in taking stock of the great deposits of mineral 
wealth on Which we are drawing so largely, and at so rapidly- 
jnereasing a rate. The conclusion he has come to is, psima facie, 
geouraging. He finds that, adopting a depth of 1000 fect as the 


j00. 


jimit to deep mining, there is still a quantity of coal in store in 


England and Wales, sufficient to afford a supply of sixty millions 
of tons (not quite 5 per cent more than the present consumption) 
for about a thousand years, 

Mr. Hull’s method of proceeding has been to examine each coal- 
feld separately, ascertain its area, the total quantity of coal 





within it, the proportion of this which is workable, the deduction | 


tobe made for waste and for what has been already extracted, 
and the net quantity which remains for future supply. He begins 
the statistical portion of his work with the South Wales coal- 
fed, the largest in England, and containing 2 greater vertical 
thickness of strata than any in the world, with the exeeption of 
that of Nova Scotia. ‘* When,” he says, “‘ we regard the 
qormous amount of fuel which is stored up throughout a thiek- 
ness of strata (10,000 feet) out of which might be eut a mountain 
about three times the height of Snowdon, having 2 basis of a 
thousand square miles; aad which, as Mr. Vivian has shown, 
could supply the whole consumption of Britain for nearly 5000 
years, it seems almost profane to assert that at least one-half of 
this store must lie for ever beyond our reach, and thus, as far as 
man isconcerned, to have been made for naught. If, therefore, 
there are those who consider 4000 feet as too narrow a limit, it 
will be satisfactory to them to be assured tha 
store of fuel well nigh limitless, and which if it 
upon to its present extent since the days of t) 

would even still be unexhausted.” Uhe averag 


+ 


of this great coal basin is eight millions of tons, u 





r 

















toan extent proportional to that of Yorkshire, t to yield 
thirteen millions of tons annually. In estimating its available 
mineral resources, Mr. Hull leaves out of the account all coal- 
seams of less than two feet thickness, as not capable ot being 
worked with profit. There then remains a total quantity of 
coal (corrected for denudation), amounting to 48,000 millions of 
tons, Mr. Vivian, who makes the quantity somewhat gr 
regards the whole of it as available, and sees in it a souree o 

stant supply for S000 years, at thy present rate of consumption, 
Mr. Hull, on the other hand, euts off'at one stroke a full halt from 
his gross estimate, on account of the quantity lying below 4000 
feet from the surface; and, from the remaining half, he deduets 
one-third for waste and quantity already extracted. This leaves 
for future supply 16,000 millions of s, enough for 2 ‘ sat 
the present average annua ed, 
iscapable of being ere: tly 

+ 


The Derby and Yorkshire coal-fi 
tinghamshire, is the largest in Englat c L 
square miles less than that of the Sout! ‘ales field I ipports 
541 collieries, which produc illi 
estimated by Mr, Hull to on int 
future use. The Great Northern coal-field of Northumberland 
and Durham contains 268 eollieri 
1857, nearly 16 millions of 2 has 
since, This field will last, according to Mr. Hull’ 
466 years at the present rate of consumption ; its L 
able stock being 7432 million This 1s somewhat more than the 








quantity assigned in the estimates of some eminent local authori- 
ties, Mr. Hugh Taylor, now M.P. for Tynemouth, in his evidene: 
before a Select Comn ttee of the House of Lords in 1829, esti- 
mated the dur ition of the Northern coal-fiel 

annual consumption being then 34 millions of tons 





nec 

therefore, to have reckoned the quantity of unw yal : 
about 6000 millions of tons. It was set down at 5121 millions by 
Mr. T. Y, Hall in 185 t, and the duration of the tield at 365 years, 
supposing the consumption not to exceed what was then the 
annual rate, namely, 14 millions of tons. In consequence, how- 
ever, of the creat annual increase in the demand for coal from 
this field, Mr. Hull assumed that the annual consumption was not 
unlikely, before many years, to reach 20 millions. “At that rate, 
theeoal-field would be exhaust: d in the course of 256 years, 

Dall the seventeen coal-fields of England and W: le 8, the te tal 
wailable quantity of coal within a depth of 4000 ivet is 69,109 
nillions of tons.“ In calculating that this supply will last for 
about a thousand vears, Mr. Hull counts upon an annual con- 
fimption not exceeding 60 millions of tons, the actual consump- 
fon being 57 millions. If these re sults, he says, ‘can only be 
Tegarded as approxir vy aecurate—and, considering the nature 
of the inquiry th y can seare ly pretend to more—they are at least 
suicient to show that for many generations to come the mineral 
a of England are capable of bearing any drain t » whicl 
tion can possibly be subjected either for home or foreign consump- 








rte] 
uel 








’ 
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wrind 


ence to Mr. Hull’s authority, and our desire that his comforting 
conclusions may be well founded, we cannot quite overcome our 
misgivings. It appears to us that, in assuming only 60 millions 
of tons as the annual produce of the English and Welsh collieries 
to the end of their duration, he has allowed much too narrow a 
margin—only 3 millions—for the increase of future years, In 
thirty years, between 1829 and 185°, the produce of the great 
Northern field increased nearly tive-fold. With a much wider 
market now opened, and in the infancy of a demand, the ultimate 
magnitude of which cannot now be measured, what is there to 
show that the aggregate produce of all our coal-fields may not like- 
wise be quintupled in thirty years, or even within a much 
shorter period? This is not a geological question, nor one as to 
which Mr. Hull can be ape te possess any extraordinary in- 
sight. It is a question upon which no man’s dictum can be ac- 
cepted, however great his commercial knowledge, for many 
examples testify how nugatory is the attempt to foretell the maxi- 
; mum extent to which any great branch of traflie may possibly be 
| developed under new and favourable conditions, What if the 
seemingly remote catastrophe of exhaustion were to quicken its 
pace, and arrive in 250, or 200, or 150 years? If that were all, 
even that would be a sufliciently painful prospect ; but, long be- 
| fore the final disaster, its approach would be indicated by many 
| abitter foretaste of the evils incident to the extinction of a vast 
| department of national industry. To eseape, if possible, from the 
| apprehension of this deplorable contingency, let us see why it is 
we are forbidden to put our trust in Mr. Vivian, who encourages 
| us to hope that the immense deposits of coal below the depth of 
| 4000 feet are not absolutely beyond our reach. 
| It must be owned that Mr. Hull’s reasons for holding the con- 
trary opinion are weighty indeed ; but as yet they are ina g 
measure only speculative, the means of fully testing them by ex- 
perience being absent ; for the deepest coal-mine in England, that 
of Dukinfield, Cheshire, has a depth of but 2055 feet. Now it is 
known that the temperature of the earth increases progressively 
from the surface dewnwards, and the result of many observations 
gives one degree of fahrenheit as the average rate of increase for 


| These are very encouraging words ; and yet, with all our defer- 
| 
| 











every sixty feet. ‘Thisis the actual rate of increase in the Monk- 
wearmouth colliery; in some of the mines of Cornwall, and in 
some artesian wells, the inerease is more rapid ; but in Dukintield 
colliery the rate is not uniform, and its average for the whol 
depth ts 1~ for every 835-2 feet. “ It is not easy,” says Mr. Hull, 
‘* to account for the less rapid increase of temperature, as shown 


by these experiments, than that determined by a la number 
| from other sourees, It may possibly happen that the coal forma- 








tion, formed as it is of a great variety of strata differing im den- 
sity and conducting power, may present greater obstacles to the 
upward exicnsion of subterranean heat than formations of mor 
uniform texture.” There is much solace in this suggestion. 
“ But,” he continues, yhatever may be the cause, the abovi 
results justify us in assuming a more gradual increase than on 
degree for GO fect, in the ease of coal-mines; and, if we adopt an 
amount of one degree for 70 feet, which is a mean value between 
the results obtained at Dukinfield colliery and other sources, we 
: - “ 


shall not greatly err.” At 50 feet underground, the temperatur 
is constant at 50° 3’ F, Taking this, then, as the standard of de- 








parture, 21 lding to it one degree for every 70 fect as the in- 
crease duc lepth, and one degree in every 300 feet as that due 
to the augmented density of the air, Mr. iTull arrives at 94° as 


: 
theoretical temperature at the depth of 2500 feet, 
and 120° at 4000, Hence he infers that, were there no compen- 
ating agencies, a depth of about 2500 feet would be the limit to 





| deep mining, as it would not be possible for our miners to work 
at a higher temperature than 94°, which is almost that of the 
tropies. Good ventilation, however, is very potent in cooling 
| mines; and believes that, in winter, and in that season only, 
when the air at the surface is from 30° to 40°, it will be quite 


possible to reduce the heat, even of a mine 4000 feet in depth, to 
2 degree not only tolerable, but admitting of healthy labour. 
Beyond that depth, he does not believe it will be practicable to 
penctrate. 
This reasoning looks vexatiously strong. Will Mr. Vivian or 
anybody else oblige us by picking a hole in it? — If this cannot 
lone, we must be content to await the result of further expe- 
rience, which may peradventure supersede the data upon which 
Mr, Hull has based his argument. We have lived to see many 
things done, the impossibility of which had been scientifically 


! rot 
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KE ON TILE ORIGIN OF SPECIES, 
Tit views sct forth in this treatise were first presented inciden- 
| tally in aserics of papers on ‘the Pathology of Intl t 


lammation 
| and Fever,” which Dr. Freke published in the Dublin Medical 
| Press during the years 1851, 1852, and 1853, Being but re- 
motely connected with the main subject of the papers, aud coming 
before readers who, for the most part, took extremely little in- 
terest in any speculations of the kind, they failed to attract much 
attention. Iu fact, they were published out of place, and before 
their time, but now it appears to the author that their time is 
come. The interest created by Mr. Darwin’s work on the Origix 
of Species, lias prompted Dr. Freke to reproduce his own views 
on the same subject in a distinct form, the more so because he 
recognizes a coincidence between Mr, Darwin and himself upon 

On the ¢ f Species hy means of Organic Affinity, By 1. Freke, M.D., 
Ke, Pul ‘ Lougman and Co, 
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one grand point—and he regrets that it should be on/y upon one 
—the belief, namely, ‘that all organic creation has originated 
from a single primordial germ.” Now, if the two inquirers have 
indeed arrived at the same result by totally different methods— 
by analogy on the one side, and by induction on the other—this 
fact will go far towards confirming the truth of their common 
conclusion ; but has this really happened? We think not. It 
appears to us that the agreement between their respective conclu- 
sions is but superficial, whilst the differences are profound, Mr. 
Darwin holds that all plants and animals are collectively de- 
scended from four or five progenitors, possibly from one only, and 
that the specific differences between them have been established 
by the slow accumulation of successive stall variations from the 
primitive type. Dr, Freke’s hypothesis is that all terrestrial life 











began with a sort of organic microcosm, ‘‘a microscopic granule,” | 
which contained potentially the embryonic germ of every species | 


of plant and animal, and secreted the same in the process of its 
development. [Between these two doctrines, there appears to us 
to be quite as little coneord, and quite as strong an opposition, 


as between the two old theories, which agreed in ascribing the | 


phenomena of geology to one principal agency, but differed so 
widely as to the nature of that agency, that the oue declared 
it to be watery, the other fiery. 

Whatever be the ultimate fate of Dr. Freke’s hypothesis, and 
of the novel theory of cell development on which he has based it, 


we doubt not that science will be a gainer by his ingenious specu- | 


lations, 
two classes, one of which has, and the other has not, the power of 
imparting organization. 
class, to the constituents of which he gives the name of organizing 
agents; woody fibre, muscular fibre, nervous tissue, cerebral 
matter, &e., are examples of the second class; and these he calls 
organized residual products, because they are produced out of the 
matter operated on by the organizing agents, and out of that re- 
sidual portion of it which is not expended by them in reproducing 
their own type. Now, there are not very many distinct species of 
these residual products—these organized, but non-organizing, 
structures—unor do the distinctions between the various species of 
living beings depend upon any specific difference in the organie 
constituents of the individuals comprised in them respectively, but 
upon differences in the number and arrangement of those consti- 
tuents. Man, for instance, is composed anatomically of bone, 
muscle, nerve, and other tissues; and so are the lion, the horse, 
the dog, the mouse, &e, There is a repetition in each of the very 
same species of organized tissues, only differing as to their number 
and their arrangement. 


that the origin of these differences in the number and arrange- 
ment of organized tissues, whatever it may have been, is identical 
with the origin of species, 

Whence, then, spring these differences ? The eause of them 


Iie regards organic matter as universally divisible into | 





thescale. The first, or lowest species of cell germ, converts ine 
mate or mineral matter into an organized mass, out of whidt 
reproduces its own type, besides furnishing a residual Pode. 
which the second species of cell germ raises to a still highe & 
gree of organization. In like manner, the residual "proj 
elaborated by the second species stimulates the third Species: 
exercise its functions, and receives from it still further ingne 
organization ; and so on of all succeeding species, to the last, ly 
us now construct, in imagination, a compound or AggTEgate » 
ganism, consisting of certain distinet species of cell germs hay 
a natural aflinity for each other, and destined respectively: 
generate vascular structure, glandular, muscular, nervoys'4, 
The result will be that “‘we have arrived at the compositigg 
the embryonic germ of man. Nay, more, it is possible for ws 



















































to master’ 
gafest por’ 


determine, with a certain degree of precision, the actual QNatoy FH Among 
position or arrangement of the several atoms of which this embp, IR Western | 
1s composed,” "B valler, of 
To the constitution of a compound organism, two things of there in 
| necessary: first, a certain number of organizing atoms of diffgelR second, t 
species; and, secondly, such a mutual aflinity between thee Aborigin« 
atoms, that the first shall produce the matter proper to be Orgy, discourag 
ized by the second; the second shall do the same thing for 4 Slavery. 
third, and so on. The embryonic germs of each species of ong tation 
beings are thus formed, Each of them is a combination of fi gaficientl 
ferent species of simple organizing agents, which are such sf mends, 2 
number and in arrangement as to develop in due number gf copper @ 
arrangement those organized structures which are distinetiy: & Bembe, 2 
the given species of vegetable or animal. Writte! 


Cell germs are an example of the first | 


The same fact is observed in the vege- 
g 

table kingdom; it is universal, and hence Dr, Freke concludes | 

} every body doubts it except himself. The believers in the separ: 


must be “‘some distinction either in the anatomic constitution of 


the respective germs themselves, or in the materials provided by 
nature upon which those germs can normally discharge their phy- 
siological function ; or,” as Dr, Freke undertakes to prove is the 
fact, ‘‘ some specitic distinction in both the embryo and the mate- 
rials so provided by nature.” 

All organized structures begin, in some way or other, from nu- 
cleated cells ; that is, from a species of membranous envelope con- 
taining within it one or more microscopic nuclei, called cyto- 
blasts or cell germs. Dr. Freke designates these cell germs 
Organizing Atoms, and says that the manner in which they 
generate cells is closely analagous to that in which a vessel of 
water, placed in the centre of a solid mass of snow and salt, is 


converted into a solid nucleus, enclosed within an envelope of | 


fluid. The principle called calorie (be that principle what it may), 


which had kept the water fluid before the experiment, having | 


been surrounded by a body which possesses a great alflinity for it, 
has gone over to that body, and an interchange of conditions has 
taken place. Vary the experiment in imagination, substituting 
for the vessel of water the germ of the simplest conceivable of 
vegetations, and for the snow and salt certain inorganie sub- 
stances—say carbonic acid, or carbonate of ammonia, and water— 
and then we shall have an organizing agent surrounded by unor- 
ganized elements. The result will be, that the former will part 
with the cause (whatever that may be) of its organization, and 
become inorganic; whilst the surrounding unorganized matter 
will receive that cause, and become organic. In other words, an 
organizing atom or cell germ will have generated a eell, and have 
become dead or inorganic in conferring life upon inanimate 
matter, 

Organization is not a fixed quantity, so to speak, but is pos- 
sessed in very various degrees by different substances, Urea, for 
instance, possesses a very slight degree of organization, and differs 
but little from carbonate of ammonia in its physical and chemical 
properties; while muscular fibre, which is formed of very nearly 





the same components, differs most widely in its properties from | 


the same salt. Now, the existence of degrees in organization 
necessarily implies an ascending scale of organizing agents with 
corresponding gradations of function; for there is no such thing 
in nature as an abrupt transition in physiological development, 
and no organizing agent can confer a higher degree of organiza- 
tion than itself possesses. The specific function of each individual 
cell germ or organizing agent in this ascending scale, is to gene- 
rate the specific kind of organized matter which alone can call 
into operation the specific function of the cell germ next above it in 


| 


Thus iar our author has proceeded step by step in his deme 
stration of the origin of species by means of organie affinity; 
here he suddenly abandons firm ground, and makes a hugely 
into the ocean of conjecture. It is a very old moot questig 
which was born first, the egg or the fowl? Dr. Freke settle 
point by his ipse dixit, and assumes that the egg was born fig 
After showing that embryonic germs have been fermed byt 
union of simple organizing agents brought together by the Open. 
tion of organic aflinity, he proceeds to state his unwavering @ 
Viction, ‘That all the countless myriads of millions of indivily 
organizing agents, comprised under each distinet species of op 
nizing matter since the commencement of organic creation, hy 
emanated for each distinct species from one solitary germ of th 
species.” He thinks that this ought to be easy of belief, for 
asks, ‘* Who doubts that all the individuals of mankind haveé 
scended from one such germ? The number of such doubters: 
few. Lut few, too, there are who doubt the same tact with regu 
to all the individuals comprised respectively under each of t 
other species of animals.” Who doubts this, does he say? Wy 











creation of species deny it absolutely, and it has no place ink 
Darwin’s hypothesis. No one but Dr. Freke imagines that t 
acorn was created before the oak, or that humanity first appea 
on earth in the shape of a Graaflian vesicle. Ile, indeed, tram 
back in imagination, all life upon the earth to “ a chain compe 
of, perhaps, but a few individual microscopic granules ;” andt 
chain, considering the limited number of its links, 
dimensions, may, he conecives, ‘ have constituted but 2 
very inconsiderable dimensions.” This granule (or 
‘was the embryo of organic creation.” It ** was one parentofd} 
since existing organic creation ; its other parent being a minm 
or inorganic world.” In the concluding stages of its developmat 
it produced the earliest « mbryos of the various species of veg! table 
and animals, and supplied them severally with the appropmit 
residual products, so as to enable them to discharge their phys 
logical function ; and finally, these embryos and residual products 
brought into combination by organic laws, ‘‘ developed in ut 
the first existing individuals of several different species of re 


1? 


table and animal. 














\ TRAVELLER’S LIFE IN WESTERN AFRICA,.* 
Fravxctsco Travassos VALpEZ, in presenting to the publie# 
account of the Portuguese possessions on the coast of Wester 
Africa, expresses a hope that his recorded observations may “i 
somewhat to the general stock of information regarding ther 
sources of Africa, so eagerly sought for at the present day, whe 
that portion of the globe is apparently on the eve of emergm 
from the comparative obscurity in which its capabilities lw 
hitherto been involved.” i 

Valdez’s own story is briefly told. In 1844, his father, 
Count de Bomfim, undertook to raise the standard of reform? 
Portugal. The effort was unsuccessful. The political crisis * 
1546-7 again involved our author, in common with many o & 
compatriots, in trouble. By the famous protocol of 1847, hot 
ever, or rather by the arrangement which followed, the paciit 
tion of Portugal was effected. Francisco Valdez, then abandow 
the military profession, returned to the paternal roof, where® 
spent much of his time in the perusal of ‘the records of tht 
voyages and travels of former days, by which his enterpris 
countrymen had so signalized themselves.” Animated by © 
ardent desire to witness some of the seenes described, and te a 
ment the store of information already amassed as regarded 
extensive and important possessions of Portugal on the Contin® 
of Africa, our author applied for, and obtained, an appointmé 
to the Western coast, as H, M. F. Majesty’s Arbitrator at Loanis 
How long Senhor Valdez continued to discharge the duties whi 
News Life in Western Africa. By Francisco Travers? 

lustrat “volumes, Published by Ht 
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— revolved on him, we are unable to state. At present, he | 
polds 8 similar appointment in the british and Portuguese mixed | 
.cion at the Cape of Good Hope. 
is object in writing the volumes before us has been to afford 
information rather than amusement ; and, to give complete- 
to his work, he has consulted and quoted several trustworthy 
uese authors, respecting stations which he was himself 
ple to visit. He thus claims to have furnished a ‘* maritime 
handbook for the use of those whom the interests of science, or of 
tnde, may induce to visit the W estern Coast of Africa,” pointing 
out that the minute description which he has given of the Cape 
Verde Islands, St. Thomas, Prince’s Island, may be found useful 
to masters of vessels, resorting, in emergency, to the nearest and 















fest ports. 5 f 
Among the facts to be noted, at the present time, relative to the 
Western Coast of Africa, the two following are, thinks our tra- 
sdler, of paramount importance, First, that Cotton, which is 
there indigenous, may be obtained at little cost and labour ; and | 
geond, that the introduction of remuncrative employment for the 
Aborigines would tend, more than any other expedient, to the 
dixouragement of that abominable traflic in human beings— 
Slavery. Senhor Valdez appears to be of opinion that cotton | 
tations might be established on the Western Coast of Africa 
sufficiently extensive to supply the whole of Europe. He recom- | 
ends, also, a further * development of the resources of the 
copper mines already so successfully worked in the mountains of 

















nctive Me Bembe, near Ambriz.” 
Written in a plain, sensible, matter-of-fact way, Valdez’s book 
: dena will be found to be pretty much what he intended it should be—a 
ity ; bef repertory of useful information, it pretends to no graces of style ; 
ive la js guiltless of sentiment or romance; and is rather hard in its 
jnestig fe delineations. It will, however, be found replete with interest by | 
ttlesif all, at least, who like to know humen nature in its lower as well as | 
rn fire higher developments ; though the knowledge of it, in its more de- | 
| by graded phases, may perhaps induce us to sympathize with the 
€ Of. humourist in Captain Marryat’s story, who some what misan- | 
ing et-§, thropically wished that ‘‘ there hadn’ been no such thing as hu- | 
dividyff man natur.” 
fm) Among the more ferocious tribes of the coast are the people of | 
u, hp! Jambarein, who hold no intercourse with the Portuguese. The | 
of fe? Cassangas and Banhuas are more sociable. In common with all | 
. fork the other neighbouring tribes, except the Felupes, they punish all 
aveds) crimes by perpetual banishment ; and, as they sell their convicts, | 
btexif they thus directly encourage the detestable traflic in slaves. In | 
-regw| order to increase their exchequer, the governing powers exercise 
of h) their ingenuity in the invention of capital offences. Among these 
Wh) issorcery, the most convenient and lucrative of crimes. For it is | 
epant | easy to prove any one a sorcerer, when a fall from a palm-tree is | 
ink) held tobe an infallible indication of guilt. Again, when their | 
hat #) chiefs wish to rid themselves of any person, they compel him to | 
peat swear by the red water, This water he must also drink ; and, | 
,trml being strongly drugged, it, of course, occasions instant death. 
“This is considered a positive proof of guilt; and, in obedience to | 
the law, the whole of the accused’s family are sold into cap- 
tivity.” In Dahome, hundreds of persons are immolated, that | 
they may convey to a deceased king the tidings of his successor’s | 
coronation, Human sacrifices are also resorted to, to procure the | 
tof) favour of the deities. ‘The people, however, in general, do not | 
ninn| sympathize with their rulers in such acts of cruelty. The popu- 
yma) lation of the Ashantee coast, which is thickly wooded and is said 
stable) toabound in gold, are brave, but barbarous and revengeful, and | 
oprat} 9 ignorant that they use ceremonies to propitiate the shark. 
hy) The king, so runs the tale, has 3000 wives, who act as an Ama- 
duets tnian body guard to him. Adultery is punished by death, but | 
wie} everyman is allowed an indefiuite number of concubines. The | 
‘ye — Country is level, fertile, and luxuriant. The inhabitants support | 
~ & themselves entirely by their native productions of maize, rice, | 
inhame banana, cocoa, Ke. “ For exportation, besides gold dust 
ad palm oil, there are wax, hides, cotton, wild coffee, wild | 
lie indigo, and a great variety of beautiful skins brought from the | 
est interior, such as those of lions, panthers, gazelles, buffaloes, and | 
“a@— aumerous other animals.” The religion of Dahome is, of couse, | 
he® Fetichistie— : 
whe “In common with most of the nations inhabiting the coast, they wor- | 
angio p the sun ; but, as they consider that he is fur beyond the reach of their 
har idorations, they believe that he delegates a portion of his divine essence to 
objects animate or inanimate, which they worship in his stead. He is be- | 
‘ heved to be present spiritually in certain groves or caverns, and to these | 
T, BF places the most marvellous legends are attached. He is supposed to re- | 
me ane visibly in clay idols, and sometimes in certain beasts—as the snake | 
sis @f “alled by them ‘Dabor,’ the chameleon, the urubus, &e. These idols and | 
f bi aumals, when thus defined, are called Fetish, and horned cattle are sacri- 
how ‘ed to propitiate them ; offerings of provisions and cowries are also made | 
‘fe ty the Common people, and even of human blood by the King.” j | 
onitt The Caze mbe country lies midway between the East and West | 
rel = of Africa, They believe that the Pambe, though the 
teh tator and author of everything, yields directly to the power of 
sig yt SOrceries ; they consider themselves immortal by virtue of 
rs fh Same sorceries; and regard death, not as the consequence of | 
‘ef a OWN mortal nature, but as the result of their neglect of 
1 th a soreeries. “ The Muata reigning in 1831 was so thoroughly | 
nat age with this absurd idea, that though he was advanced in 
na nS he had appointed no Muano Buto, or heir to the crown.” | 
oN dead Muata Cazembes (their highest religious authorities) | 
sit} .°™Municate with the living, experience the same passions and | 
sof Meessities, and walk during the night, spending the time in 
uf “ts of debauchery.” | 
The district of Ambaca, situated on the Lucala Llamba, was 
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| abuses which 


settled in 1614, by Bento Banha Cardoso, It is watered by rivers, 
the principal of which is the Lucala, which is very broad and con- 
tains numerous small islets. Resinous trees abound in this neigh- 
bourhood, and a great variety of ochresand mineral paints may be 
obtained here. Large and well-favoured cattle, which, however, 
grievously deteriorate in journeying from the inner part of the 
country, are bred here, in considerable numbers. Hides in 
abundance, rice, but scarce and dear, coffee, wheat, tobacco, and 
indigo, all in large quantities, are to be had here. The cocoa tree, 
now but little cultivated, might be turned to good account by the 
natives, as it at once supplies wine, vinegar, oil, bedding, cordage, 
and fuel. The homes of the principal inhabitants are in general 
built of wood. They are thatched, whitewashed, and surrounded 
by walls of sunburnt bricks. The hovels of the poorer sort are com- 
posed of straw, slightly constructed and easily removed. The 
people of Ambaca appear to be among the most civilized of all the 
districts, As a proof of this, Senhor Valdez mentions that, ‘‘ most 
of the negroes can write, or at least can sign their names. They 
also seem to enjoy more domestic comforts, and the roads are very 
superior.” 

The remarks on the Free Negro Republic of Liberia will be 
read with interest. Monrovia, its poche gpnerte Be about 2500 in- 
habitants. ‘The colonists have increased since 1820, from 6000 to 
about 12,000, while upwards of 300,000 Natives have lately come 
under the protection of the commonwealth. ‘ Resident, Roberts 
is represented not only as a clever statesman, but also as ‘a valiant 
and successful general.” 

The volumes which we have thus notieed are agreeably and 
The author seems to have thoroughly 
mastered the diftieulties of the English; for, if the language is 
not rich or pictorial, it is correct and sufliciently expressive. The 
descriptions of seenery,of the people, the fauna flora, &e.,of the West 
coast of Africa, are pleasing and effective; and the report of the 
local resources is clear and informing. ‘Though, as we have seen, 
not professing to provide the reader with amusement, Valdez oc- 
easionally mingles light with graver matter, as our concluding 
citation attests. Conversing with a native of Cabinda, he asked— 

*“* And why have you so many wives? The white people have only 
one, 

** *Yes, yes, but white enganas (ladies) good for nuttin; much cost all 
life long ; only read, read! write, write! eat, eat' play, play! but no work 
for white men.’ 

** Well, well, but what do you do with all your wives ?’ 

“*Oh! Cabinda woman very pretty, very good; she bring much 
bracelets to Cabinda man: when she get married, she love husband, she go 
to hut, she work, she cook, she keep pequeninies (little children) ; when 
Cabinda plenty wives, he no more yo to paddle, paddle, no more work ; he 
keep house, he tobaccoes, and wives love him,’ 

' ‘*** But if your wife should love another Cabinda, what would you do 
then?’ 

*** Wife not much do so; but if wife bad, Cabinda go to Mambuco (vice- 
roy or chief), and say, ** Give you Cabinda you cane, and Cabinda give 
Mambuco so many piece of cloth: Cabinda bring him to bad, bad man ; take 
wife, and he show him silver handle cane, and make him pay fine and give 
wife; then Cabinda pay Mambuco, and keep all left.’”’’” 


TCHINOVNICKS,* 
Tur word Tchinornick will require no explanation to most of our 
readers ; but some may have heard but little of the creature. It 
is the Russian word for Government Civil Service official. The 
Tchinovnicks are vaguely known in England as scandalously cor- 
rupt people; all ranks of them taking bribes from all who have 
the means of paying them to stave off an injustice, or to perform 
one with impunity. ‘Travels in Russia, by all foreigners, report 
the universal prevalence of bribery among Russian Government 
oflicials. The well-known Russian, M. Herzen, who has long 
resided among us, and who, more than any writer, has made the 
English understand the bad political system which yet grinds 
down the Russian middle and lower classes, may find some of the 
vicious principles which he has described very cleverly illustrated 
in ‘the Sketches” of provincial life, extracts from which form 
the staple of this volume. It isan unpretending book, but it gives 
a great deal of information which to English people, whose chari- 
table feeling does not end at home, is of real interest. Mr. Frede- 
rick Aston has translated, with great skill, certain clever, satiri- 
eal sketches about Tchinovnicks in a provincial town, written by 
a Russian author, well-known in his own country, who had been 
banished by Nicholas, and who was recalled by the present Em- 
peror. During his exile, he had looked about him, and collected 
the materials for his sketches of official life. When he came home 
again, he ventured to publish them, The high class officials were 
alarmed, and caused it to be represented to his Imperial Majesty 
that these papers were dangerous tothe State. Alexander thought 
fit to examine them himself. He ordered the book to be brought 
to him, and when he returned it only remarked that he had been 
much amused by it. The author, therefore, was free of any other 
Censor; and every one in Russia who reads at all, read ‘the 
Of these, Mr. Aston has selected for translation those 
He is ‘fully 


which he deems most suited to English readers. 


' convinced that the only chance of the empire coming vic- 
‘toriously through the present crisis, lies in a thorough 


tactics, and the substitution of a system of wide 
publicity for the plan hitherto adopted, of concealing the 
run riot over the whole land, and of repre- 
senting Russia to foreigners as a country where the greatest 
order and the greatest perfection reign.” Besides the sketches 
themselves, Mr. Aston has written a long introduction on the great 


change of 


Tchinovnicks ; Sketches of Provincial Life. From the Memoirs of the retired 
Conseiller de Cour Stchedrin (Saltikow). Translated, with Notes from the Russian 
by Frederick Aston. Published by Boot). 
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national subject of bribery and corruption in Russia: from this 
all the errors of the system and the wide-spreading nature of 
its ill effects are clearly shown, ‘“ But,” he says, ‘ Russia has a 
great future before her, if she will only act openly aud boldly, 
and not shrink from exposing the true state of her interior.” 
There are fourteen different ranks of Tchinoynicks—each rank 
being jackall to the next above it; and they all rob the public 
and the Government. All our readers who are at all acquainted 
with this subject, can remember some monstrous stories of these 
predatory animals, They have been told before what Mr. Aston 
repeats here, that every bullet at Sebastopol has been calculated 
to have cost the Russian seven and a half roubles, and that qui- 
nine, which never existed but in very small quantities, was a 
source of immense profit to many a hungry Tchinovnick, As a 
sort of epilogue to the work, Mr. Aston gives a good paper on the 
emancipation of the serfs, with a detailed account of how one 
liberal-minded proprietor has proceeded in the work of emanci- 


pation. The moujicks would be ruined by sudden immediate 
emancipation, The first step, is to free them from the hated 
corvée. They are glebw adscripti, and to them the enforced per- 


sonal service, so many days in the year, is the tyranny most felt. 
We recommend the book to the attention of all to whom Russia 
is an object of aversion, fear, or suspicion, as well as to those who 
look to her as the coming leader of the world. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


—This is a new account of the beginning and growth of the Orphan 
Houses at Ashley Down, near Bristol. It differs not at all in point of 
fact or in spirit from that published some years ago by their remarkable 
founder, the Reverend George Miiller. Most of our readers know 
something, at least, of the ‘* Bristol Miracle,” and not a few, we pre- 
sume, have investigated the matter, and visited the establishment for 
themselves. Those who only know a little about it, and those who know 








nothing, should procure Mr. Tayler’s little book. it is honestly and care- | 





fully written, and brings the history of this primitive Christian institution 
down to the present time. Mr. George Miiller and his coadjutor, Mr. 
Henry Craik (a sort of Luther and Melancthon), are both men of pro- 
found picty, and also of uncommon scholarship in theological and biblical 
matters. It is now a quarter of a century since they began to carry into 
execution the good work which now astonishes Bristol. ! 
young ministers of a small Christian sect in the West of | 
without money or influential friends in the worldly sense of that term. 
Mr. Miiller, as far as we can learn from viva voce reports, 2nd from facts 
stated in his own little book and in this new one, is the leader. He has 
the energy, the worldly knowledge, and self-contidence which his refined, 
delicate, and shrinkingly reserved friend, Mr. Henry Craik, wants; 













neither could have done the work without the other, prob: They 
began an Institution for the increase of Christian knowledge and 


faith, and in connexion with it a school for the feeding, support, 
and teaching of orphans. They had no members, no committee, 
no regular subscriptions. They themselves have never had 
any regular stipend—living on voluntary and heterogeneous offer- 
ings from their flock and all interested in their work. Their orphan 
schools have been built and maintained for twenty-five years on this 
principle. Mr, Miller has firm faith in the efficacy of prayer—and he 
declares that, in all these years, his prayers for special mercies have never 
failed. When hundreds under his roof have had no food in prospect for 


the morrow, he has prayed for the necessary supply, and it has come— | some a os Sled 
F j } tap ola thistle 


his orphans have never wanted. When the establishment had lasted ten 
years, the annual income was 12,000/.; and, of late years, it has been 
more than 20,0007. Since the foundation, there have been 6945 children 
in the day schools. In the adult school, there have been 2952 persons. 
The number of Sunday school children amounts to 3227. Mr. Tayler 
says, “although Mr. Miiller states in his last report that there will pro- 
ably be needed 25,0007. for the support of the orphans in the current 
year, 1861, we entertain no manner of doubt that, unless Mr. Miiller’s 
faith should fail, he will obtain every shilling of that immense amouat.” 
We entirely concur in that opinion. It is not necessary to be of the 
church of Mr. Miiller and Mr. Craik to recognize in them true heart- 
whole Christian ministers, who act in faith, nothing wavering; and, as 
such, we tender them the respect and thanks which are their due. But 
we claim the right of judging all their facts and statements, and of tracing 
in all of them the operation of the regular laws by which humanity is 
governed. A miracle, i.c., something not in accordance with the laws of 
nature, this uncommon work of man’s goodness and intellect united cer- 
tainly is not. Let each man read this book, and judge for himself. 

The Forms, Complications, Causes, Prevention, and Treatment of Con- 
sumption and Bronchitis, containing also the Causes and Prevention of 
Serofula, By James Copland, M.D., &c.—The treatises on Pulmonary 
and Laryngeal Consumption, which form the first and second parts of 
this work, are revised and considerably augmented editions of the articles 
on the same subjects which appeared in the author's well-known Dic- 
tionary of Practical Medicine, The treatise on Bronchitis is nearly 
original, The article in the Dictionary on which it is founded was 
written thirty years ago: and, strange to say, no other treatise on the 
disease has appeared in all that long interval. Dr. Copland has, there- 
fore, thought it expedient to write the article anew, and to embody in it 
the results of a longer and more extensive experience. The work, col- 
lectively, is a concise and accurate digest of all the data belonging to its 
several subjects which have been accumulated by the author's observa- 
tions and researches, as well as by those of his contemporaries and pre- 
decessors. Its utility is completed by a copious table of contents and a 
good index. Dr. Copland regards Hospitals for Consumption as being 
** of at least very doubtful benefit to the community, as respects both the 
patients received into them and the advancement of medical knowledge.” 
In common with every experienced and scientific physician, he admits 
the curability of consumption, especially in an early stage, but also even 
in a far advanced stage, the latter fact having been demonstrated, in 
many instances, by physical evidence discovered after death, in lungs 
which had healed many years before after extensive excavation by 
tubercular consumption. Among proofs of another kind, Dr. Copland 
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instances the case of the celebrated Sir Hans Sloane who, though 
ject to phthisis and hemoptysis, yet reached the age of ninety 
years; and that of Mrs. Leigh Hunt, related in her husband's 4, 
biography. ‘This lady had been phthisical for a very considerahleg 
when she went to Italy in 1821. Dr, Vacca, of Pisa, and othey 
little hope that she could survive beyond the year, yet she lived Hn 
year 1857. The Autobiography states, that “the expects ration of Nd 
&e., sometimes in alarming quantities, and never entirely Withoy 
currence, lasted throughout a life of no ordinary duration.” 7 

The Successful Treatiacnt of Influenza, Sore Throat, Bronchitin, dp 
Pneumonia, &e. By Moratio Goodday, M.R.C.8.—The author ati 
book understands the art of pushing a trade almost as well as Mogg 
Son. The book is an advertisement in disguise. " 




































































































Of: Va, hy Generalized. by R, Sullivan.- t is sufficient recommen, 
tion of this book to state that the eopy before us is one of a trate 


seventh edition. 












By an Oly 
Surgeon.—A ; deal of good common sense, in dreadfully facet 
form, is poured into these handsome pages of type. Our lp 
surgeon has learned more from men than from books, and all that be 
has the loud ¢ mphatic tone of the conviction that is forced on the mind 
contact with nature herself. The doctrine he preaches is, that good yg 
living, moderate work and amusement, and carly hours, will help ts 
store this nation in body and mind to what they w ere—before ourp = 
Agamemnons were born. He is loud in his appeal to the Voluntegy 
recur to wisdom’s ways in the matter of eating and drinking. 

Familiar Illustrations of Scottish 
ers, LL.D.—No o1 ll look into tl 
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well-arranged collection of racy 
humour, and what Sidney Smith, in his pride of brilliancy, was 
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Lil o hear many of them, and feel the for of their fun. Since |e 
he h says, m hodic lly jotted down such anecdotes as See: 
worth preserving. lie has also availed hi: lf of some books whg 
have contained such things as he wanted. In short, like a great Frog 
man, “il a pris son bien ott il le trouvait.” But he makes no pretensg 


to being more than the collector of anecdotes illustrativ 
local pec uliarities. A few of his shortest ** bii i 
contents of this volume. 

* A clergyman in the West cou 
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will give an idea of 
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power of praye The following is a specimen rd, Thoo sh 
wt moose ina dz um dyke ; aye keeking oot at us ies and cranmmis 
and we canna see TI o 

“ A probationer i rted to have thus improved the subject of thes 
pentance of the Ay Peter, as he was arrested by the cock’s crowg 
* Brethren, that cock was am uger to Peter, Pe afterwards becam 
messenger, Or ¢ k, to others. Paul, too, was a cock, And, after enum 
rating others of the Apostles and early Christians, the reverend gentlemgl 


at the highest pitch of his voice, and throwing out his hands, exclaimed)‘ 
too, am a cock,’ ”’ 





‘** But the most extraordinary piece of pulpit declamation which hap 
bably ever been recorded is the following. The Reverend A——C— 
D——, in discoursing of a certain class of persons who were obnoxiw®] 
him, concluded with this singular peroration—* Ma freens, il is as ime 


sible for a —— to enter the kingdom of hevin, as for a coo to climg 
tree, wi’ her tail foremost, and carry acraw’s nest ; or for a soo to sitaa 
1 sing like a mavis,’ 





The characteristics of beadledom are the same in kind everywhere 
they are strongest in degree among the Scotch Presbyterians than dé 
where. 

“* A beadle of one of the city churches of Glasgow, being asked by and] 
from the country, whether he could recommend a person to act as a chub 
officer, replied that he could not. ‘Had you wanted a minister,’ he aii} 
“I could direct you at once, but where to get one qualified to undertaltt) 
beadleship, is mair than I ken.’ ” <5 

‘There is a story of another beadle, who, on appointment, desired & 
minister specially to remember him,—‘ by sayin’ a word, that he midts] 
enabled to go out and come in aright.’ ”’ j 

* The late principal C- of Aberdeen, who keenly enjoyed a joke,®] 
day addressed his hairdresser, who held the position of deacon of his tef 
‘Do you remember Mr, ——, when Numa Pempitien was Provost d® 
Alton ?’ (old Aberdeen)—‘ I canna say, Principal,’ was the deacon’s re 
‘that I remember him myself, but my father used to say Uhat he was ¥8] 
acquent wi’ him,’ ” i 

** A learned Professor of Edinburgh used to be annoyed by meeting f+} 
quently, in his meditative walks, a man reputed to be an imbecile. Oneg 
the professor said to him, ‘ How long, Tom, may one live without braias: 
‘I dinna ken,’ was the answer, ‘ How long hae ye lived yersell?’” 

“A theological student, supposed to be deficient in judgment, in ® 
course of a class examination, was asked by a Professor, * Pray, Mr. E— 
how would you discover a fool?’ ‘ By the questions he would ask,’ said 
iad 











“During a canvas for the representation of St. Andrews, the eandilat 
Mr. Dempster, called on a voter, who was not at home. He saw ‘ the 
wife’ instead, and ‘in the free and easy manner of the time, saluted her@ 
the cheek, slipping at the same time a few sovereigns into the hand wht 
had been modestly extended to protect her face. Delighted with thea 
of the yellow picees, the matron enthusiastically called to the candidates 
he withdrew,’ ‘ kiss my dochter too, Sir!’ ” . 

The Life of Earl Dundonald, By Joseph Allen (Illustrated). AB 
of Lord Dundonald intended for the million, but not spoiled, as too mat 
popular biographies have been, by turgid praise, and exaggeration’® 
incident. Lord Cochrane's earcer is described simply and etfecti® 
without vindictiveness against his accusers, with cordial admiratios * 
his feats asasea-king; but with no attempt to raise him above his level 8 
an administrator and politician. The book will fascinate boys, and 8 


the present day, when ‘‘dash” is pronounced irregular and shiftios'p 


unscientific, the new generation of middies could hardly have @ 
subject for study than the achievements of Thomas Lord Cochras 
The great lesson taught by his life, that a true workman can use 
tools, is one which competitive examination will one day compel us* 
to relearn. 
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{utobiography of Letg h Hunt. A new edition, revised by the 
further revision, and an introduction by his eldest son.—A 
biography will be welcom 
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iderable pte many who have more 1an moncy to gratify it. Every one 
others, 9p s ble of judging this book knows ‘that we » have few autobio- 
lived tills the il ige more Valuable than that le Hunt. It is 
tion of hi wk. lis son’s additions to it have increased its worth con- 
Withoy, . 
gre of Strength, Wisdom, and Patience. By the Reverend John 
itis, Asti eth Watson.—Mr. Watson has apparently been zed with a desire to 
ate Krummacher, whose Elijah the Tishbite was once popular in 
is “class theological libraries. Th has accordingly written a life of 
R me n, p urtly scriptural, partly in ay in 
commas There may be minds in the world, to whon 
Of & tres: ;* Shephuph am a son of A na ak,’ seen 
5 } y be safe ly left. Lives of Solom 





yually ¥: aluable. Solomon is represented as a 

























































| Old Mi : “tl Jong conversations, in which he pours out p les in as com- 
“Onn pounded of Mr. aye a. Fe un a vill r rd ixty. “Th 
that comm andmct ag pie, Fe s the Wiscst of et, i 
“Bae: to have been most w udded, prohibiting the indulgence of in- 
"Re mind ste desire of that w hich belongs to others; that keeps his 
. Sood sires under control will not be likely to transgress against morality in 
SCID UME his acts.” As for the life of Job, neit! mor wr less nan at- 
OUT pre sont to rewrite the Book of Job in lang m telligible to Eng- 
olunteen ):. shmen. The result is a production which, from the pen of any one 
not in orders, would be pr mounced a pare The intention doubtless 
eV. Chgwlt js excellent, but Chris wha men shrink instinctively from the sight of th 
Ve minuall Almighty introduced as an interlocutor in a conversation, written by 
packed gi living : and very fee ‘ble men. 
Peas RHE yrigsitics of Crime in I , vars. Tr 
was pl : James WI Levy, Edin rat h Police Detective Si the itter days 
 Lrom ¥, there is nothing hidden that is n mar moanif n the er 
Wor taf ties of our civilization——cxcept i the Road murder, We h 
10 8 dy d recently pul ished two or three « pr ni fau tic, or par- 
Hany rad ‘ uthentic, records of the detection of il 
i readers than any record of ‘| : ' 
‘attractivent ss of such narrative no { l 
Since Ii hem ¢ framed } : 
aS seem the heights of « ‘ 
oka wi tho » hay 1G 
at Freng s some trace of His hand r ‘ to. 
 pretenays lower grade) this book of Mr. M‘1 \ er f 
ational” — shought, and—perhaps even for 1 ! \ 
ldea of & tol inetive pref rence for-cri t | ‘ lur 
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ie they often are. The greatness of stupidity prey 
pe ful rogues. Mr. M‘Levy’s book cont ins his own 
; nother person, of some remarkab! t 
t of they the agent for law and socicty. He is well know: 
‘scrowgy, ‘Scotland as a ee ‘ive offic rof suy t 
s becaw: has been on the police staif of that city « 
ter enue concerned in 4, less than 22206 criminal ¢ 
ventlemal and the religious clement by mit ( 
L.cimed, ‘L hough he dwells so much among the wi li 
d that he has been guided by Vrovid t} 
riminals. This conviction gives a double inter 
eyes of Seotchmen. 
TO Xiow : 
$ as impe Earning a Living ; or, from Hand to Mouth. By M. 


climb y This isa valuable addition to the library of small be 
jects ; it is written by one who understand ] 
among the poor by the want of proper sa : ng 
wher, ic «= domestic life. It shows how much work there is to do it 
thane) = and villages of England as well as in the large towns, an 

how cultivated and religious women can most eflectuall 
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yandk—® reform. It should be sent to the Committee of the Ladi 

a chunt stitution, 

ool The Underground Railway, from Slavery to Freedom. Thy the Rever- 
en W.M. Miteh« ll, of Toronto, CW, Second edition. —A time ly re- 

esired & production of a book that has been very popular among the Abolitionists 

»mictsf of the United States. . : 

joke, of e tinct or Reason, By Vady littl 

his tail lume contains tales and anecdo ten for 

st ae young chil iren. Its style is just th enter 
‘sinment. Children under seven will b nd thos 

y 


) 


older will be led on by it to make rer 
history, The illustrations are clever, but would h LV 
etingie) = More * precision” of outline eo less ** roughness.” 





iselyes in natural 
been better for 














bras wa nals of the Rescued. By the author of * Hast the Reseue.” 
” — 4 preface by the Reverend Charles E. L. Wightman. Che records 
, inte = the experience of reformed drunkards have always an interest for the 
rEg tial reformer—provided alw: y 3 the records be uine, as they appear 
said & tobe in this volume. Those who know Ww English pe or become 





destitute, and ultimately crim inal, by their great besetting vicee—drunken- 
’ 


indidst > ness—will find much important information in this little book. 


d here Mysteries of Life, Death, and Futurity. Wlustrated from the best 
dwite thorities, By Horace Welby.—There may be many persons who will 
the sit} © glad to hear what “the latist authorities” have to 
didaes} Subjects; but they are not those who ‘aca f It acutely. 
* The burden of the n 
—Ab Mr, Wal Of ail this unintelligible world. 
0 mss ie Iby has collected various extracts from ancient and modern au- 
tions thors be aring on the subjects mentioned in his title-pag They are not 
tinal, assembled for the purpose of provin ticular theory 
tion ff of bis own, as far as we can ascertain. is tin vis Littl 
level # yok seems to be his own gr: tifi ation in putting together kindred 
andi thoughts and speculations, wh a have been expressed in different age 
ifti and nat —— and, perhaps, a hope that other persons may like to rea 
a fie them when so put together. There is no novelty of f doctrine here— 


ycbrast nothing but what i is orthodox, in spite of the startling title. 
se aif ' ‘ a 
use a} The Smaller Engliss Grammar. By R.G. Latham and Mary Caroline 


r M } » 
wtf Mab etly.—A_ good grammar for bovs above fifteen, who wish, or are 
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say on the oldest 








g or disproevin 
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] required to know something of the inte rit wv structure of their own lan- 
| guage. For younger children it is, perh a little too scientific. The 
clear exposition of the mode in which English grammatical forms have 

; been a veloped from the Anglo-Saxon may interest all ages, but an ordi- 
| nary lad school would be somewhat puzzled by sentences, such as 
ist as i? when it begins a proposition is a subject, so is therea 
however, which /egins the proposition in 

so doing, looks like a subject.” “Propositions by 
10uns and substantives form parts of terms—parts of 
licates.” The scientific terms employed are, it is 
xplained ; but, iz large number of chapters, the 
be above the y r. Latham, we perceive, like 

repeats the ordinary rules for punctuation, repudia- 
which jas killed the colon, and is abolishing the semi- 








these— 


sy 
ey 


redicate, 















lon. 





Stammering and Stuttering : their N e and Treatment. By James 
Hunt—This is more than a new edition of Mr. Hunt's well- keowa 


Treatise on Stammering. The old work has been so altered, ‘improved, 
nay almost be considered new, It should 
ted in the cure of defective utterance. 


and enlarged, that the pres 
all person 

Christ's Company; aud other Poems. By Richard Watson Dixon, 
M.A., of Pembroke College, Oxford. —We should not notice this volume, 
author declares, on his titlepage, that he is an Oxford M.A, 
f poetry is a liberal, but not a icentious art, and does not allow 
I'he two following passages were the first we lighted on, in 














the book— 

j “When 1. r holy life was cnded, 

| Eunice lay upon her side. 
When her holy death was ended, 





| unk e ak 
“7 ves, like lilies shaken 


Iter hair, a net of moonb 


na cloud, 








lier thinness like a row « oungling tree 
And golden bees hummed round her in a crowd,” 
We must declare on our conscience that these are fair samples of the 
olun Master Arts « know, that to write and publish such 
} —A volume of feeble verses, intended to be sung 
or {to the honour and glory of Oxford. They contain goed sense, 
od feclings, and gr erammar—but they fall far short of being good 
oetry. The author may write much of this kind ef composition, if he 
do lily ex mething better to do—which for his own sake we 
hope will be the « : l ould not publish what he writes. He 
will be sor? ‘ ] be ve he is evidently far from 
. 
bei ( , Loi y™ 


Verse, with Tllustrations, designed 
isn saibacanae worthy in this 


printis nd the illustrations—which 











{ fantastic humour—reminding us of 
of I d and Wales,—This is an 
county maps, with two of North and 


ale which admits of the 
uce, f nda rough plan of 
ost-otlice, polling-place, 
’ otes, never exceeding one 
nd population, names of the hundreds, 
r which they are returned, The popu- 
hs might be added with great advan- 
not changing from year to year, As it 
must creditable specimen of cheap map 
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A Man ft ri t State of the Law of Wills; adapted as a Guide for 
| their Preparation in Simple Cases, Wath Forms for ordinary use. By George 
l E 
' d "s¢ or Laughter from Year to Yea Second series. 
{7 ‘ } Sele ‘ ‘ «¢ of Lectures on Fever, Being 
part of a course of Theory and Practice ot Medicine, delivered by Robert D. 
Lyons, WK.C, 
| A Small English Grammar. Yy UG. Latham and Mary Caroline Maberly. 
Pilate *s Dre d r Poems. By Horace Smith, B.A. 
| The S r > 
Post Off 
| ly Le y of Society, and its rela- 
} tion to \ we ° 
| 7 . 
Private D sof Travels, Personal Services, and Public Events, during Mis- 
j Lm j ft wi « Baroper Armics in the Campaigns of 1812, 
INI3, ISL4. From the Invasion of Russia to the Capture of Paris. By Ger Wes 
ral Sir Rebert Wilson, C.M.T. Edited by the Rev, Herbert Randolph, A. 
Intwo ue 


contribution to the History of Religion and Literature in France- 
iries Beard, B.A. Two volumes. 
, ength, Wisdom, and Paticnce, Sampson—Solomon—Job, By the 
Rev. Jol 1 Selb Watson, M.A,, M.R.S.L. 





Exnarcum.—Our paper of last Saturday contained an incorrect statement 
concerning Mr. Lever’s novel entitled One of Them. It is not reprinted 
from ait the Year Round, but, as we are informed by Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall, it has been regularly issued in monthly parts, and being now 
complete, is published in one volume. 


Busi. 

Our great musical theatres are doing nothing at present. They have 
incurred great expense in getting up their pantomimes, and are trying 
to reimburse themselves by “ running”’ those intellectual entertainments 
till the public are well nigh weary of them. The revival of Balfe’s 
| Bianea at Covent Garden has improved the receipts of that theatre ; 











, 


but it scems pretty plain that neither the one house nor the other will 
do well till they discard their pantomimes, and devote their attention to 
their own proper busine ss—opera, 

The Parisian musical theatres, on the other hand, are most active in 
the pri ducti ion of novelty and variety. Verdi's last opera, Un Bailo di 
Masche ° which we mentioned last wee Ke as forthcoming, has been oo 
duced at the Théatre Italien, and ha entirely successful. Its his- 
tory is pb us. The drama, on the subject of the assassination of the 
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King of Sweden at a masked ball by the conspirator Ankerstroem, was 
originally written by Scribe for Rossini, who had actually set about the 
music, when, from some caprice or disgust, he threw up the task; and 
the libretto was then confided to Auber, who produced his magnificent 
opera, Gustavus the Third. After five and twenty years, Verdi has 
taken the same drama for the subject of an Italian opcra—a piece of 
presumption and disrespect to a contemporary master which could be 
justified only by success. The Neapolitan censorship prohibited 
its production at San Carlo in the winter of 1858; and when 
it was performed the following year at Rome, the scene and the 
characters were changed: the scene being laid in America, and the King 
of Sweden transformed into an Earl of Warwick, the English Governor 
of Boston! As now produced, the subject of the piece has again been 
changed. The scene is at Naples, and the King becomes the Spanish 
Governor—the Duke d’Olivarés. Much absurdity is thus introduced ; 

but the opera has been successful nevertheless, the Parisian critics 

describing it as one of Verdi's best works, When it comes to be pro- 
duced here, as doubtless it will, we trust that Mr. Gye, or Mr. Smith, 
will have the good sense to produce it according to its original design. 
+ eg will be no reasons of state to induce our dramatic censor to prevent 

em. 

Scribe and Auber’s new opera, now in rehearsal at the Opéra Comique, 
is to be called La Circassienne. Some weeks ago (as we mentioned at 
the time) its title was announced to be the same with that of one of the 
most notoriously licentious books in the French language. Whatever 
may be the character of the piece, the change of title, at all events, is a 
sacrifice to public decency. 

Another successful Parisian novelty, an operetta, called Le Mari sans 
de Savoir, has been produced at the Bouffes Parisiens. ‘The music is 
announced as being by M. de St. Rémy; but there is no such composer ; 
and it is confidently affirmed that the real author is no less a personage 
than—the Count de Morny! The piece is lively, and the music, with- 
out being original, is melodious and agreeable. 

The charming danseuse, Mademoisclle Pochini, who created such a 
sensation when she appeared at Her Majesty’s Theatre four years ago, 
died last week at Turin, She was one of the last survivors of the great 
school of Terpsichorean art, now decayed, to which Taglioni, Cerito, and 
Carlotta Grisi belonged. 

At a recent concert of the Conservatory of Leipsic, no less than four 
young English performers distinguished themselves. Mendelssohn's 
Violin Concerto was played by Mr. Albert Payne; the same composer's 
Fugue in E minor by } Mr, Franklin Taylor, of Birmingham ; Miss Rosa- 
mund Barnett sang an air from Handel's Semele ; and Miss Clara Bar- 
nett performed a portion of Chopin’s Concerto in F minor. These two 
young ladies are daughters of one of our most distinguished composers, 
Mr. John Barnett. 

Madame Clauss-Szarvady, the celebrated pianist, so great a favourite 
here a few years ago as Mademoiselle Wilhelmina Clauss, during a recent 
visit to Hanover, ‘Teceived from the King a magnificent bracelet as a 
Christmas gift. Why has not this most accomplished artiste repeated her 
visit to England ? 

We are sorry to learn that the Amateur Musical Society has ceased to 





exist. Ata general meeting held last week, its dissolution was agreed 
upon; a circumstance which has caused considerable surprise, as the 


Society is of fifteen years’ standing, and appeared to be established on a 
firm basis. Among its members were many persons of high rank, in- 
cluding the Prince Consort ; and not a few of them acquitted themselves 
ably in the orchestra. Its concerts have always been among the most 
brilliant entertainments of the season, and certainly contributed much to 
the diffusion of good musical taste in fashionable society. Its dissolution 
is therefore to be regretted ; the more so asit seems to have been caused 
by differences w hich might ‘have been reconciled, and not by any decay 
in its prosperity. 

Mr. Ella, well known as the able director of the Musical Union, has 
founded an institution in connexion with that body, which promises to 
be of bencfit to music. It is called “The Musical Union Institute ;’ 
and its chief objects are to collect an extensive library of music and 
musical literature, to provide lectures on music as a science and an art, 
and to publish a musical journal. It is estimated that 2000/. will cover 
the outlay incident to the formation of the institution, and that its cur- 
rent expenses will be provided by annual subscriptions. William Tite, 
Esq., M.P. and Thomas Brassy, Esq. , have accepted the office of trustees, 
in whom the property of the institution is to be vested ; spacious apart- 
ments have been engaged and fitted up in Hanover Square, where the 
opening of the institution was inaugurated last Saturday evening, by a 
brilliant conversazione, at which all the leading members of the profes- 
sion, and many of the most distinguished amateurs of both sexes, were 
present, 





Crate, 
GAZETTE, JANUARY 22. 
Great Yarmouth, grocer—John Risley, 


FROM THE LONDON 


Bankrupts.—Charles Watson, Lombard 





Street, City, dealer in shares—Thomas Ge Tomkins, Strand, bookseller—John 
Rogers, Merthyr Tydfil, Glamorganshire, draper—Walter Elliott, Bedminster, Dor- 
setshire, grocer—Robert Laing, Forest Farm, Scorton, Yorkshire, farmer—'Thomas 


Flood, Gomersal, Yorkshire, woollen-manufacturer—Thomas Philip Ponton, Wrex- 
ham, Denbighshire, grocer—Daniel Robert Richards, Birkenhead, boot-manufac- 
turer—Charles Robertson, Liverpool, baker—Josepl Radcliffe, Dobeross, \ 
shire, butcher. 

Scotch Sequestrations,—Dunean, Dumfries, watchmaker—Brander, 
general merchant—Campbell, Edinburgh, prisoner in Edinburgh—Campbell, 
draper—M ‘Phun, Glasgow, builder. 


ork- 


Lossiemouth, 


ayr, 





JANUARY 25, 


FROM THE 
Bankruptcy Annulled.—John Leach, Bingley 
Bankrupts.—W illiam George Foster, Portsmouth, 
Hanley, Staffordshire, innkeeper—William Chamney, 
Wiliam Butchart, Wardour Street, Soho, leather-s 
Charles Peeling, Woburn, Be fords hire, booksellers—Thomas Dallow and Henry 
Biggs, Wolverh: unpton, tin-plate-workers—Louisa Windle and Margaret Cannit 
Alce ster, Warwickshire, milliners—Thomas Kendall Scotthorn, Northampton, 
€ urrier—Jame *s Griffiths and Thomas Timmins, Oldbury, Worcestershire, victuallers 


LONDON GAZETTE, 
, York 





iire, manufacturer. 
corn-merchant nes Harp, 

Portsmouth, grocer—Daniel 
ler—Stephe n Dodd and John 



























—David Philipp and Moritz Vinesberg, Guildhall Ch: ambers, import of foreign 
goods—Joseph Harland and Richard Read, Leeds, coal-merchants—W m Mon- 
as ay, Hull, coal-merehant—Walter Elliott, Beaminster (and not I imster, as ad- 

ertised in last Tuesday’s Gazette), Dorsetshire, gro er—Henry Mann, Chesterton, 





Cambridge, miller. 
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BRITISH FUNDS. 













(Closing Prices.) 
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Saturd.|Monday.|Tucsday.) Wednes.) Thurs. |rig, 
_— 
3 per Cent Comsols....sssscceeeees rar og | 913 / ong oy ae 
Ditto for Account ..... 918 914 | ai 98 oa | fa 
3 per Cents Reduced ot | ob | og 91h ay | 4 
New 3 per Cents ...... 9 | Ot | aj 91h a | i 
Annuities 1480 —_—_—ji— —_—_ \i— a= | 
Annuities 1885 ..... 16} —i--}|}— om | 
Bank Stock, 10 per Cent — | 231 | 233 | 233 2x2 | ot 
India Stock, 10) per Cen — — | 2183 218) 218) a 
Exchequer Hills, “ pe r diem. 2dis. | 1} — i} » 5 | — 
Exchequer Bonds, 500/. ....... — — | —|—! 5 i - 
India bonds 4 per Cent .......-.00008 | 13dis.) —— | —— iv~m— | hk 
FOREIGN FUNDS 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

Austrian ..rcccccccccecs 5p.Ct. — 1 BOOM cocccccccesccesed 4ip.ct 
Belgian .. Abe 97 | Mexican , on ~ 
Ditto..... 2i- -— Peruvian .. 4 Po 
Brazilian . —- 992 | Portuguese 1855. 3 = w 
Khuenos Ayres . 6— -— Russian ... 5 — | yy 
Chilian ........ t— lolg Sardinian . 5 = 4 
Danish . 7 ad -_—— Spanish ..... 3 — “ 
Ditto... ccdsctecsocce “= — | Ditto New Deferred 3 — | 
Dutch (Ex. 2a 633 Ditto Passive .......ccseccess one rn 
Ditto..... i- 1003 Turkish oe 6 — x 
French .. 3 = | 67c. 25f.  Vemezuela ......ccossssece Se] «a 

SHARES. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

Raitways— | Banxs— 

Bristoland Exeter....... eteeen 99) | Australasian ...........0+ cocces| 

Caledonian............ 9e4 British North Americ u 

Chesterand Holyhead .. 53 | » — 
Eastern Counties... bt | x 
Edinburgh and Glaszow........ s4} x 
Glasgow and South-We ster “* — | it 
; N 112 j Saniee. ccccccccvccccccccooce ~ 
s —_— | London and County y 
Great Western ! 72, | London Chrtd. lnk. ofAustralia 9 
shire and 148 | London Joint Stock....... J 3 

aster and Carlisle.......... 208 | London and Westminster . a 
London, Brighton, South Coast 1174 National Bank .....+.0e006 a 
London and Blackwall ......... | National Provincial * 
London and North-Western.... | New South Wales.. uw 
London and South Western... Oriental ....... ‘ 
Manchester, Shettield ,& Lincoln Ottoman ....... Is 
Midland . | Provincial of Ireland = 
Midland Grea Wes ern | South Australia. pee 
North British...... | Union of Australia . b 
North-Eastern—Berwick a Union of London. in ot 
North-Eastern—York .........- 92 | UMILY.sseesecceceeeeceeesseeens — 

Oxford, Wor. & Wolverh nig — | Docxs— 

Scottish Central -_ | East and West India........... lip 

Scottish Midland — | Londen ° 

South Eastern ¢ 85} | . Katherine . = 

Eastern of F _ + ictoria se eecereseresecese toon 

East Indian . | Miscettanrove— 
Geelong and Me Ib - _— Australian Agricultural........ 2 
Grand Trunk of Canada...... 223 «| i _ 
i ve ot 95 | — 
Gre.t Western of Canada , 103 ] a) 
Paris and Lyons .......+.000+. | -_ 
Mines— — 
Australian, ..ccccrcccecceseeess _ L ondon Discount. _ 
Brazilian Imperial... _ | ls ational Discount. = 

Ditto St. John del Rey. 298 Peninsular and Orie ntal ‘Steam. ? 

Cobre Copper.......... 424 Royal Mail Steam ‘ 

Khymney Iron .........sseeee . ee South Australian a= 

BULLION Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 

Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 Copper, <0 ws akes £102 . . + 2008 

on ars, o oe 

Mexican Dollars ... 0 5 12 Lead, British Pig... 24 10 01.5 6 

Silver in Kars, Stand: © 5 1} Steel, Swedish Keg.. 7 5 0. M) 

GRAIN, Mark Lane, Jan. 25 
ae «& a. & &. 

Wheat,R.0. oto 0 Fine ....-. 51 to 57 eee 72to 76 | Indian Corn. 42te4 
Pime ..000 o— 0 Foreign,R. 55— 66 Peas, Hog... 36—40 | Oats, Feed., = 
i New. 41—4¢ White F. 73—77 Maple .... 38— 40 Fine... 

F Poland. 
Fine.... 
jeans, Ticks 37 — 45 Potato.... 
Harrow... 48—55 Fine ..., W-e 
WEEKLY AVERAGE. STX- WEEKS AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Jan. 19 Per Qr. Imperial) of England and Wales 
57 4. | Rye 3 92, Wheat.... 
t } Me le 
2 | Peas 8 
FLOUR PROVISIONS. 

Town -made .........++. per sack 57s. to 60s. | Butter—RBest Fresh, 1S». Od. doz. 

BOCOMES .cccccccssccocesccesces 48 — 52 Carlow, 0/. 0s. to ol. Os. per ewt 

Essex and Suffolk,on “hia — 48 Kacon, Irish ........0+ per cwt. 64s. — & 

Norfolk and Stockton ......... 2 — 4 Cheese, Cheshire, fine .......+++ 76 = 

American ...... jane — 34 Derby, pale 
Canadian . — 34 Hams, York ......000- 
Bread, 7« [Eggs, French, per 12 











BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


NEWGATE AND TaaPGNBALL.” 
a, 





s. d. s. ad 

Reef.. ito3 S8tod 2 

Mutt n 310—4 4—4 6 

Veal... 4 4-4 8—5 O 

Pork... 310—44—5 0 

Lamb. vv 0-0 0-0 0. 
* Te 

HOPS 


Weald of Ke nt Pockets 
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Hay,Good ....e042 75s 100s, to 105s . 108s. to 116. 
Inferior 40 so - oo — & 
ew 0 6 =— . Se 
Clover ... 95 no — - ho — 10 
Wheat Straw ....... 3 28 8B ncccccccces s3- & 
GROCERIES. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tea, Souchong, fine, per ib. 28. Od. to 3s. 1d aica Rum.... pergal. 4s id to re “i 
Congou, fine coos I 9—2 5 , Best Brands seeee ” 
Pekoe, flowery oe 3 O —5 O Cotton, N. Orleans perib. 0 ‘a - 0 
In bond—Duty Is. 5d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 40 0 — il 
,fine in bond) ewt. 74s. vd. to 90s. Od Guano, Peruvian. perton.280 0 — @ 8 
Ordinary ........ Gls. Od. to Tallow P. Y.C...perewt.61 6 — 0 8 
rinidad (in bond 66s. 0d. to OWN .eccccescece 1o— oe? 
dr.Carolina Ls. 0d to 26s. 6a. Rape Oil, English re o —ae 
< r, Muscovado, ave --' Os. Od. Krown.... o as 
West India Mol asses .... INS “Od. to 20s. Od.| Linseed Oil...... oS => $ 
re TOES. Cocoa nut Oil o —55¢ 
Kent and Essex Regents..ton.120s.t0150s. | Palm Oil....... o— oe 
Shaws.......+ —- 0 Linseed Oi!-cd 0 2 : 
York Regents —169 | Coals, Hetton.. ee 
Scotch - 159 TeOS eeeceee eo? 
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DOYAL ST. “JAMES ; THEATR EK. 
owpay, Janvany 21, a d during the week, MY 
Messrs. Emery, Ashley, and Miss Kate 
Se cock, THE ISLE UF ST. TROPEZ; Mr 
Terr “4 Wigan, Mr Emery, Mr. Dewar, Miss Herbert, Miss 
ws 4 Mrs, Bucki nzham White To conclude with 
rhty Boy that cried for the Moon ; 
be Miss Clara St. Casse, and 
and Mr. C. Young. Commence at 
ger, Mr. J. Kintocn, 
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oT MUSARD’S CELEBRATED BAND, 
| from Paris, at ST. JAMES'S HALL.—M “nya 
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zs to announed tha 
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Fenkvary next. Admission, Is. ; 









qrenpaY EVENING, 
- ny, 28. 6d. 5 Reserved Balcony, 5s.; which may be ob- 
Baloo Hall, Piceadilly, at the principal West End 


t 
ae ours, and at Keith, Prowse, and Co.'s, Cheapside 
— NOTICE. 

UCKLEYS’ SERENADERS 

LAST WEEK but TWO of ie Season, owing to 

1 provincial | engagements entered into previous to 
evens in London. The programme will be 


















et 
psa emery week, so as to enable them to p * all 
ee ast popular nevelties ; the Burlesque O lee 
— will be varied, including “ Lucrezia Borgia,’ “ Cene 
ws Trovatore,” and “ La Sonnambul: Doors 
~ coi Night at Half-past Seven. A Day Performance 
ef eeeegnesday 8 and ee ; «doors open at Half-past 
— Stalls, 3s,; Area, ; Gallery, 

St. James's Hi a, Pic silly, 19th January, 1861 


ae AND SONS’ EIDER-DOWN 


QUILTS, from One Guinea to Ten Guineas Iso, 
G008E-DOWN QUILTS, from 8s. 6d. to 24s. List of prices 
and sizes sent free by Post. Hear and Sows’ Ilustrated 

Sotalegwe of Bedsteads and Priced List of Kedding, also sent 








Post free 196, Tottenham Court Road, Ww 
NNETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
B MHEAPSIDE, and at the City Observatory, late 
preach’, 62, CORNHILL, in gold and silver, in great va 
‘ y construction and price, from Three to Sixty 
very watch skilfully examined, and its correct 
performance ranteed. Free and safe per post. 
Money Orders oJOUN BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 
65 AND 64, C CHEAPSIDE, 
HE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
and COF’ = ES in England are to be obtained of PH 
“a - re hants, 8, King Wiliiam Street ,¢ 
2s. lod *, and ds 
lod., Pure pe yee engi : 
id, Vs, ded, “la, Gal , and Is. 8d. Tea and Coffee to the 
value of 40s, sent car e-free to any railway station or 
market town in England. 
market prices All goods carriage-free within eight miles 
of the City. 


WEDD ‘ r . ’ r ‘ 
! INNEFORDS PURE FLUID MAG- 
NESLA has been, during twenty-five years, cmphati 
anctioned by the Medical Profession, and universally 
d by the Public, as the best remedy forAci oy of the 
Ste emach, Heartburn, He out, and Indigestion, 
usa Mild Aperient for delicate constitutions, more esper 
for Ladies and Children. Combined with the Acidula 
Lemon Syrup, it forms an agreeable Effervescing Draught, 
n which its Aperient que litic e much i During 
hot seasons and in hot climates, the regular use of this simple 
wand elegant remedy has been found highly beneficial. Manu 
factured (with the utmost attention to strength and purity 
by DINNEFORD & Co » New Bond Str 
and sold by all respectable Chemists throuzhout t 


pple can YDLES to BURN WITHOUT 


















LIPS and CO., 
Good strong us¢ f 


























SNUPFPING 
PALMER and CO"S VICTORIA SNUFPLESS DIPS, 8d 
per tb., manufactured of improved materials, . 





smell, a good colour, may be carried without 
tthan ordinary D Ps, $ ve a better light 
e Famil lies, and indeed for the general us 





for Schools, Pri 
of all 

Sold by all Grocers and Candle Dealers, and wholesale by 
Patwrr and Cv., the Patentees, Sutton Street, Clerkenwell, 
London, E.C 





DR. DE JONGH'sS 


Knight of the Order of Leopuid of Belgium 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


4 Prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Mea through 


out the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 

remedy for 

CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, CO mS, RHETT 
MATION, GOUT, GENERAL DEEILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN 
BICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SC ROFTLOUS 
AFFECTIONS, is INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR Tu EVERY 


OTHER VARIETY 





SELECT ME nee AL OPINIONS 

Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S “I deem the Cod Liver Oil 
sold under Dr. de Jongh’s ev arantee t » be preferable to any 
other kind, as regards genuineness and medicinal cfticacy 

Sir HENRY MAKSH, Bart., M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
te the Queen in Ireland.—‘ I consider Dr de Jongh’s Cod 
Liver Oil to be a very pu Oil, not likely to create disgust, 
and a therapeutic » i alue 

Dr. LAWRENCE, Physician to H.R... the Duke of Saxe 
“Tinvariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’'s 
Oil jn preference to any other feeling assured that I am re 
commending a genuine arti i 
— “4 which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is 
estroved.’ 


Dr STAVELY KING 
























Physician to the Metropolitan Fre« 
yed Dr. de Jongh’s Oil with great 
eric and pulmonary tubercle, 
oon discases of children 

H's Licury-Browns Cop Liver O11 is sold only 
in Ixveniat Malf-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d¢.; Quarts, 

capsuled, and labelled with his sts ampand signature, wirn 

T WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable 
Chemists 



















. Sore Avents. 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co. 77, STRAND, London, W.C, 
a AUT TION.—Bew ware of Propo Substitutions 








| OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 


~ tion is almost invariably preceded by creat 
Gevility, cou oss of appetite, and flushes. The alterative 
and tonic influence of Holloway’s invaluable remedies ope 
rates like a charm in subduing these formidable symptoms. 
A course of these purifying Pills should at once be com 
emery and, at the same time, Holloway'’s Ointment 
Should be briskly rubbed, at least twice a day, over the back 
= hest. The Ointment is more effective when used after 
eos ith warm brine,and well drying. The conjoint 
eth of this treatment is marvellous: a change for the 
a r is observed within a week, and the improvement 
adily progresses. The appetite returns, the shortness of 


breath ce ases,and the harassing cough soon vanishes alto 
gether 


JJEALTH AND HAPPINESS for the 


the NERVOUS and DEBILITATED.—The proprictors of 
k 








mown Tmingham Institute of Anatomy desire to make 
bilitates ifn allible means of self-cure fur the nervous po 
ceipt v, &c. and will forward the same gratuitously on 

pt of a stamped directed envelope.—Address “ To the 
Tetary, Institute of Anatomy, Birmingham.” 








¥1IM 








THE SPECTATOR. 


DEL RY ORDERS 
-k r 
T° DOK Kk ‘ “OMP ANIE s WHARF- 
INGERKS, WAREHOUSE KERPERS, CARRIERS, 
MERCHANTS, AND OTHERS. 

Phere being reason for believing that the practice still ex 
tensively prevails of evading the Stamp Datics on Delivery 
Orders, by the device of directing the delivery of the goods 
to be made, nominally, to the sellers themselves, and issuing 
the Orders without Stamps 

The Commissioners of Inland Revenue take this mode of 
bringing to the attention of all persons whom it concerns, 
the enactment contained in the 23 and 24 Victoria, Cap. 111, 
passed with the view to suppress such fraudulent evasions 

The provisions of the Act are shortly as follows, viz.— 

Every Delivery Order shall be deemed to be made and 
given upon a sale or transfer, unless the contrary be ex 
pressiy stated in it 

Any person who shall untruly state or signify in an 
Order that} it is not made or given upon a sale or transfer, 








Any person who shall by himself, or his servant, or any 
other person, > or require the delivery of the goods 
ed in an Order, k vowing that it contains such untrue 

t nt, shall forfeit 20% 
rhe Commissioners desire it te be particularly noticed, 
that net only the giver of an Order of this kind, and the 
purchaser of the goods or his Agent who acts upon it; but 
any Public Carrier, or other person, who reeeives the goods 
t livery at any other place than the Shop or Warehouse 
of the person who issues the Order, subjects himself to this 
pen 











nalty, as he cannot be ignorant of the fact of the transfer. 
By Order of the Board, J. SARGENT 
Inland Revenue, Somerset House, Secretary. 


January, S61 

*XTRACTS FROM THE PRESS,— 

4 Referring tothe NEW BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT 
wh. MOSES and SON, at the CORNER of TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD and EUSTON ROAD 

“Upon each floor there are small apartments called the 
trying-on rooms,’ affording customers an opportunity of 
avoiding the guess-work which has hitherto prevailed in 
ready made emporiums, and everywhere immense mirrors 
are laced, in which the buyer may satisfy himself with the 
ad shape of the garment which he proposes to pur- 


vu. —Standard 















“On the whole, the new establishment of Messrs. E. Moses 
nd Son is decidedly the most complete of its class in the 
Metropolis, forning Herald 
r of the building presents a noble as- 
appearance of lightness and solidity, 











rt and st th.'—Ilustvated News of the World 

“ 1 be interior arrangements are ina corresponding scale 
of clegance, whilst convenience and comfort have not been 
lost sight of Nothing,in fact, that goes to constitute 





the co ample teness of an organized whole can be said to have 
en omitted."—Daily News 

* Like skilful logicians, they laid down the solid premises 
of their trade sylNogism in tie Minories; they next con 
structed their middle term in Oxford Street; and they have 
just now broucht out their conclusion to Tottenham Court 
Koad.) — Bapress 





rh. MOSES and SON, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, WOOLLEN DRATPERS, 
HATTERAS, HOSTERS, BOOT AND SHO MAKERS 
AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 
London Houses 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate 
New Oxford Street, Corner of Hart Street 
Corner of Tottenham Court Road, and Euston Road 
Country Establishments 
Thornton's Buildings, Bridge Street, Bradford, Yorkshire 
Fargate, Sheftield 


, x 1 1 why 
‘i EK KNICKERBOCKER COSTUME 
is eulogized by the Cornlill Magazine, and other pub 
lications of high standing, and is decidedly the most be 
coming and most comfortable dress for children. A splendid 
assortinent may be selected from, at 
E. MOSES and SON'S, 

MFERCHANT TAILORS, WOOLLEN DRAPERS 
HATTERS, HOSIERS, ROOT AND SHOE MAKERS, 
AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS 

London H 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 
New Oxford Street, corner Hart Street 
Corner of Tottenham Court Road and Euston Road. 
Country Establishments 
Thornton's Buildings, Bridge Street, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
“ar , Shettield 
N.B.—Should any article not be approved of, it will be ex 
changed, or the money returned 
1. Moses and Son's rules for self-measurement and lists of 
prices, with pamphlets on the Ready-made Clothing System 
Past and Present, gratis on application, or post -fre¢ 
The Establishments are closed every Friday Evening at 
sunset until Saturday sunset, when business is resumed 
until 11 o clock 


(V ARIBALDI, VICTOR EMMANUE L, 

and COUNT CAVOUR.—Splendid full-length Por- 
traits of the three great regenerators of Italy may be had 
gratis of E, MOSES AND SON, in their Gagthacot Atwanac 
for 1861 





ISCO 














E. MOSES and SON 
MERCHANT TAILORS, WOOLL DRAPERS, 
HATTERS, HOSITERS, BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS, 
AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 
London Houses 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate 
New Oxford Street, corner of Hart Street. 
Corner of Tottenham Court Road and Euston Road. 
Country Establishments 
Thornton's Buildings, Kridge Street, bradford, Yorkshire. 
Fargate, Sheffield 














IN CHANCERY. V.R. 10,0001. DAMAGES. 

. * _ om. 
ue PROPRIETORS OF THE 
GLENFIELD STARCH 
hereby caution the Trade against selling ANY IMITATION 
of their Starch, whereas, by a decision of the Master of the 
Rolls, Wotherspoon ¢. Turner (reported in the Times and 
other London Papers of 26th November, 1859), they render 
themselves equally liable, with the makers of the spurious 

article, in the above penalty 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
is the only STARCH used in 
HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRY 
WoT HERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London 


THE BEST REMEDY POR INDIGESTION, 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
confidently recommended as a simple but certain Re 
medy for lndigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the 
diseases to which we are subject, being a medicine so uni- 
formly grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice ce 
the “Natural Strengthener of the Human Ste 
“ Norton's Pills” act as a powerful tonic and ge ntle aperient; 
are mild in their operation, safe under any circumstances, 
and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the 
benetits to be derived from their use, as they have been a 
never failing Family Friend for upwards of twenty rs 
Sold in bottles at Is. 14d, 2s. 9d., and I]s. each,in every Town 
in the Kingdom 
Caction.—HBe sure to ask for“ NORTON'S PILLS,” and do 
not be persuaded to purchase any of the various imitations 
which have sprung up in consequence of the success of 
“NORTON'S CAMUMILE PILLS.” 
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G Ite 0. L iv G ‘Y .—KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON 
Professor Tennant, F.G.8., will commence a COURSE OF 
LECTURES ON GROLOGY, on Parpay Monnine, Jancany 
25th, at 9 o'clock. They will be continued on cach succeed 
ing Wednesday and Friday, at the same hour, Fee, 
12s. 6d. 





Rn. W. JELP, D.D., Principal 


N’ ww 0 ror 7 > 
CCIDENTAL DEATH INSURANCE 
4 COMPANY.—A yearly ticket to insure 1000/, in case 
of death by Railway Accident, and Six Pounds a week if 
disabled, may be obtained from this Company by a payment 
of Fifteen Shillings 
7, Bank Buildings, B.¢ EDWARD SOLLY, Manager 
16th January, Isél 


S, W. SILVER AND COMPANY, 
66 and 67, Connmits, B.C, 

“INDIA, CHINA, AUSTRALIA OUTFITS 

NAVAL AND MILITARY UNIFORMS 

PLAIN DRESS OF EVERY DESCKIPTION 

CAMP, BARRACK, AND CABIN PURNITURE,. 

Embracing every variety of Cabinet Work, Canteens, 

Trunks, Portmanteaus, &c., suited to all climates 

Manufactory, Silvertown opposite H.M. Dockyards), Woo 
wich, S.E 


. > . . 
ME ITCALFE and Co.’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH BRUSHES,—Penetrating Hair Brushes, 
1 Genuine Smyrna Sponges 
The Tooth-brush se oughly between the divisions 
of the teeth, and cleans them in the most effectual manner 
The hairs never come loose. The Hair brushes are made 
with genuine unbleached Russian bristles, which do not 
soften like prepared hair. With every description of Brush 
Comb, and Perfumery for the Toilet, at Mercarre, Binotey, 
and Co's. only Establishment, 1508 ao 131, Oxford Street 
second and third doors | West) from Holles Street. Metcalfe's 
Alkaline Tooth Powder, 2s. per box 


W HEATSTONE’S HARMONIUMS 

English ,in solid oak cases, manufactured by them 
expressly for Churches, Chapels, Schools, &c., have the full 
compass of keys, are of the best quality of tone, best work 
manship and material,and do not require tuning 














Sane Flesh Brushes, 














Guineas 

New Patent, five octaves, from CC, double pedals, 6 

With one stop,oak case (reduced price).......... 9 
TPiano model, one stop, polished (unique wind indi 

CATO)... ccccceccccesesccesensecscesscosessesese ) 

With two stops, one set and a half of vibrators .. 12 

With three stops, effective forte stops... 12 

5 


With three stops, large size organ tones, ditto. — 
With five stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto...... 22 
With eight stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto .... 24 
With ten stops, three sets of vibrators, ditto .... 30 

The best and most effective instrument made 
Prize Medollist, (851. An extensive assor' ntof French 

Harmoniums, by Alexandre, with all the latest improve 

ments from 6 guineas; also Messrs. W. and Co.'s new Piano 

Harmoniums 

WHEATSTONE and CO., 20, Conduit Street, Regent 

Street, W 


\\ ILSON’S BREECH-LOADING 
RIFLE, 

MR. THOMAS WILSON begs to call attention to his new 
BRE — H-LOADING RIPLES and CARBIN which 
after repeited trial are pronounced by the } og authori 
ties to be the most simple, safe, and efficient breech loading 
weapons ever introduced, 

All enquiries and other communications to be addressed 
to Messrs. Ravone Baornens, and Co. 47, Broad Street, Bir 
mingham, who kave the management of the patent, and 
from whom every information as to cost, and other details 
can be « sined 

The PATENT RIFLES may t 
don and Birmingham Gun Trae 
Makers in the Kingdom, as wel 
Broruenrs and Co., 47, Broad St 

N .B.—All guns manufactured under this patent,are viewed 
by‘the Patentee, and if made correctly are marked T.W 
under a small crown on the Nock’s Porm of the barrel 

~~ ; : vat LD . , 
[rE DERS, STOVES, FIRE-LRONS, 

and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are 
requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8, 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. Th tain such an as- 
sortment of FENDEKS, 8 RANGES, CHIMNEY 
PLECES, FIRE-IRONS, RAL [RONMON 
as cannot be approached re, either for varie ty. , 
novelty, uty of design, ore xquisite ss of workmanship 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
3. 15s. to 324/. 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
Sl. 12s. eel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 11/.; ditto, with rich 
ormolu o*-aments, from 2/. 15s. to 14/.; Chimney pieces, 
from 1/. 4s. to 80/.; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 4/. 4s 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 


radiating hearth-plates. 
PEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 


—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate display of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Hedsteads, The stock i 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever » 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with thane 
that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. 

Kedsteads, from..... 





















” 
and all respectable Gun 
as through Messrs. Rasone 
, Birmingham 





















POVE 

















seee 12s, 6d. to 200. Os. each 








Shower Baths, from....... ° fis. Od. to 61. Os. each 
Lamps (Moderateur),from ..... Gs ~y to &l. 10s. each 
All other kinds at the same rate.) 

Pare Catan OE .cccccccee: cccccccece < 3d. per gallon 


| ISH COVERS and HOT WATER 


DISHES in every mate , in great variety, and of 
the newest and most réche patterns, are on show at 
WILLIAM &. BURTON'S dish covers, 6s. 6d. the set 
of six; Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to the set of six; elegant 
modern patterns, 35s. td 6d. the set, Britanr 
Metal, with or without silver plated handles, 3/ ils. to 6! 
the set; Sheftield plated, 10/. to 14/. 10s. the set; Block Tin 
Hot Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s, to 30s. ; Bri 
tannia Metal, 22s. to 77s.; Electro plated on Nickel, full 
size, 1M. Ils 

7 , . 
Witt LIAM 8S. BURTON'S GENERAL 
FURNISHING TRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 200 Illustrations of his ilimited Stock of Sterling Sil- 
ver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal 
Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimney: pieces, Kitchen Kar 5, Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, 
Toilet Ware, Turnery, lron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, 
Iedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and 
Plans of the Twenty large Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 14,2,5, and 4, Newman Street, 4,5, and 6, 
Perry's Place , and 1, Newman Mews, London 
, ’ rr. , Ae a 

NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 
4 Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 82, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCAIP 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never ch colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. T his 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose ar 
tication . 
tication. 62, Fleet Street.—At home from from 10 till 6 
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THE 


INDIA COTTON COMPANY, 


To be Incorporated with Limited ] 


CAPITAL £250,000, in 25,000 SHARE 
of £10 onsh 


(With power to inerease by t ral M 


by Vo free 
Derosir 10s. ren Suanr, axnp VW. Me. on A EN 
It is not intended to call up during the first 12 months 


more than the 21, per Share to be paid on Allotmei'. 


Trustees. 
HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Oxtexrer Buss t x 
HENRY EDMUND GURNEY, Lowesav Sracer. 
Directors. 
HARRY BORRADAILE (Di tor of the Scinde on 
jaub Rajlways), Late CoNector of Cus 
G. ATHOM BROWNE (Managing 
iiway), Gresham House. 
The HON. THOMAS C, BRUCE, 3, St. Jomes’s Str 
THOMAS CAMI’BELL, 5, Westbour t I 
Gardens. 
WILLIAM FERGUSON (Messrs. Robert Benson and Co 
Gresham House 
ROBERT N. FOWLER (Messrs. Dims Jal 1 Co 50, 
Cornhill. 
With power to add to their num 
Bankers. 
Messrs. DIMSDALE, DRI SWETT, FOWLER, & BARNARD, 
50, Coruhili. 
In lyo1a.—T 















2 ORIENTAL BANK COLPORATION 


Solicitors. 
Messrs. AMORY, TRAVEKS, ani SMITH, 25, Throzmorton 
Strcet. 
Brokers. 
Messrs. TOWGOOD & STRACHAN, 33, Throgmorton Strect: 
Auditor. 


EDMUND PULLEIN (Messrs. Hard 
Accountants), 3, Bank Buildings, 


Secretary. 
J. SPENCER PRICE, 


Temporary Oftices. 
33, THROGMORTON STREET, BANK, LONDON, I 








This Company is extablished to procure, bi a system of dir 


dealings with the Cotton arowers in Indialan increa 
importation of Indian Cotton into this count: ’ 


in its quality, and yreater freedom from adulte 


Tue necessity for obtaining increased spy 
" 





















everywhere recognized, and mes « eosin 
Statesmen and maauta rers alike feel t n Zz “ ’ 
threatens the nation, obliged, as it is, to depend upon a singl 
country for five-sixths of the raw material of ufact 
worth more than Seventy millions sterling, and on ’ 
cess of which from Th to Four millions of persons tn the 
United st mare ¢ Apa rt from the ; " 
of a fai “ot he it 
is a matter of the first im to th i sh 
manufacturing industry, to get more Co t present 
grown 

Onty in tare the three great requisites 
grow of tropical produce—soil, labour, and copita!l—found 
combined; none but Slave Labour can ther ‘ ved 
and the limit of preductiveness in the slave stat &, perhaps, 








already reached. The West Indies ; 
tralia and South Africa are suited fer the eulture of n, 
and the parent country can -upply any amount of ony 

labour is universally wanting. In the Hast Indi 

the Cotten soil, and the 1 whose forefathers have heen 
accustomed = till it from time vemorial, 

The Blue Book on East India © tton, published by order of 
the House of Commons in Febr . 
of queries, addressed by 
Roards of Revenue and Collectors throughout Indi 
gard to the growth and price of the article, and ¢ 
extending its cultivation. Lt establishes, beyor , 
over immense tracts of country where the culture can be 
pushed to an almost indetinite extent, the ryot r ves less 
than 24. per px und for clean cotton, and th t, with ¢ ind 
encouragement, 
under tillage, might ’ asec 

Many thousand pounds worth of 
wasted and lost in the course of transmi 
to the seaboard ; and adulteration is pre - 
tent as to affect most seriously the reputation and consequent 
value of Indian Cotton. 

The Company's agents being resident in the localities where 
it shall be decided to commence the Company's operations 
and in immediate communication with the ryot Ll pur 
chase the Cotton direct, while using every endeavour to im- 
prove the process of picking and cleaning the Cotton,and em 
ploying the best machinery. Particular attention will b« 
paid to the pressing and baling of the article, so that tt may 
leave the port of shipment without the original packages 
being disturbed, thus excluding the opportunity for the pre- 
sent adulteration 

The average quotation of good Broach and Mhollera Cotton 
on the 3ist December, 1860, was 58d., and there is every r 
son to conclude that the efuily pr red shipments of the 
Company, wholly free from adulteration, would obtain en- 
hanced rates. The well-known statistics of the Cotton track 
give reasonable expectations that a profit of 15 or 2u per cent 
may be rm ned, 5 

It is intended to commence the operations of the Company 
in Guzerat. To command the Cotton supplies of s exten- 
sive territory, including Kattywar, it is 1 to place 
the head quarters at Broach,on the Nerbudda river, with 
Agencies at «oO, a tine sea port on the West coast of the 
at Dholle sea-port creek ; and at Dhu n- 
dooka, 45 miles iniand, a le town and a central point 
numerous Cotton districts. 

The aim of the proposed Company is to imy 
vation of Cotton m Ine nd to endeavour te 
in the market in comparison with Americ 
The directors have therefore avoided enterir 
tions as to the precise prospects of success, 
acknowledged to be. They content the mse ly *s with st atin iz 
their belief that profitable results are to be obtained in the 
present state of the trade in Indian Cotton, th stablish- 
meut of an organized system of agency ,such 4s is} osed by 
this Company. Its operations need not be contined excla- 
sively to India, should a favourable field hereattcr present 
itself in the South African or any other Colo 

Through the agency of this Company, the ‘lish mann- 
facturer will obtain a beiter suy pply of Cotton than at pre- 
sent, and in the success which the Directors believ waits 
their efforts, the public will discern a path towards the ex- 
tinction of staveny,and an increase of the common pros- 
perity of England and India. 

Applications for Shares, addressed, in the annexed form, to 
the Directors, may be sent to the secrets 3, Throg z 
morton Street, London, E.C.; or to Mess: »weoon and 
Sraacnan, Brokers to the Company; but no app pica ation will 
be considered unless a deposit of 10s. for cach Share applied 
for, shail have been previously made with the Bankers of the 
Company. 
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